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MY LADY MAY. 





BY ERNEST DOWBON, 





Dew on her robe and on her tangled hair, 
Twin dew-drops for her eyes, behold her pass, 
With dainty step crushing the young, green grass, 
The while she trills some high, fantastic air, 
Full of all feathered sweetness; she is fair, 
And all her fresh, young beauty, as a glass, 
Mirrors out hope and love, but still, alas, 
Traces of tears her languid lashes wear, 


Say, doth she weep for very wantonness ? 
Or is it that she dimly doth foresee, 
Athwart ber youth, the joys grow less and jess, 
The burden of the months that are to be, — 
Autemn and withered leaves and vanity, 
And winter bringing end in barrenness? 


SIBYL’S CONCERN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘STRANGERS &TILL,”’ 








“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘“‘A 
WOMAN’SSIN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I, 


F THERE WAS one thing on which the 

members of the Society of Friends at 

Brierley prided themselves more than 
another, it was in their unswerving allegi- 
ance to the manners and customs of their 
fathers, Other Meetings might be willing 
to make concessions to the demands and 
fasbions of the day, they might smile upon 
alien marriages, abandon the prescribed 
dress and oolors, and even allow their 
young people to join in the pursuits and 
amusements of the world; but the Brierley 
Friends at least would stand firm and faith- 
ful to the last. 

The little meeting-house itself was cold, 
gray, and comfortiess, no one had ever ven- 
tured to occupy its ministers’ gallery in 
any of the nondescript half-and-half cos- 
tumes to be seen elsewhere; its members 
had married dutifully among themselves, 
or, in afew instances, when they had de 
parted from this rule, had been conscient- 
jously cold-shouldered as long as posai- 
ble. 

And, if, in this undisciplined and seif- 
willed generation, it had been found im- 
possible to keep the younger members to 
the orthodox bonnet and cloak, there was 
at least a due observance of decency with 
regard tocolor, and Mary Catherine W orth- 
ingham thanked Providence every First- 
day of her life, as she looked trom her ele- 
vated seat, that no gleam of rose or blue 
caught her eye,to suggest worldly thoughts 
or disturb the tenor of her mind. 

Mary Catherine took a good deal of credit 
to herself for this admirable state of affairs; 
and indeed, as the only surviving daughter 
of the great Brierley family, the direct de- 
scendant of the original Joshua who had 
given the ground on which the meeting- 
house was built, she held a unique posit- 
lon in the Society, of which it certainly 
could not be said that she failed to take ad- 
vantage, 

Her interest extended to the poorest and 
most insignificant member of the communi- 
ty; she was much interested in the affairs 
of the smallest household as in those of her 
own handsome establish ment—uncharitab- 
ly disposed people might perhaps have said 
even more interested, and quoted unpleas— 
ant maxims about being content with one's 
own business; and itis certain that from 
the younger brothers and sisters she got 
but little thanks for her active efforts on 
their behalf. 

A somewhat soured and discontented ex- 
pression on otherwise really handsome 
features, and a cold unsympathetic manner 
effectually hid the real and often aftection- 
nterest which prompted her interfer 








ence; and it was too often her experience 
to find her keenest trialsand disappoint- 
ments in the conduct of those for whom she 
had labored hardest, and in whom she had 
most thoroughly believed. 

This frettul expression was even deeper 
than usual one beautiful summer First-day 
morning, as the good lady emerged from 
the doorway of the little meeting-house, 
and paced slowly down the narrow entry 
which led to the public road; for her com- 
posure had been greatly upset that morn- 
ing, and even the consciousness that for 
some considerable time back she had fore- 
seen and prophesied what had at last hap- 
pened, failed to restore tranquillity to her 
ruftied feelings. 

Only two years since William Pollard, 
the only son of one of the most faithful 
uninisters, who had been, as far as her 
principals would allow of such a distinct- 
ion, @ peculiar favorite of Mary Catherine’s, 
had diagraced himself for ever in her eati- 
mation by taking to himself a wite from 
the forbidden circles of the outer world. 
Mary Catherine had shown her displeasure 
at the time in the most unflinching man- 
ner; she had treated young Wiiliam with 
chiling coldness; she had allowed the wed- 
ding to pass over without the smallest gift 
or expression of good-will from herself, 
and had delayed her call upon the bride 
until weeks and even months had passed 
away. 

Mrs, William Pollard however happened 
to bea very sensible as well as charming 
young lady, and had shown ever since her 
marriage a strong desire to conciliate rather 
than outrage the prejudices of her hus- 
band’s “Society.” 

Her trousseau, rich and handsome en- 
ough to satisfy even the fastidious taste of 
a Friend, was subdued and sober in tone, 
her house-linen was exquisite, and she beg- 
ged Mary Catherine’s advice on the subject 
of marking and darning ina way which 
went very far to soften that good lady’s 
heart. 

Still, as she emphatically repeated, it was 
the thin end of the wedge. Oaroline Pol- 
lard might bean exception tothe ruie— 
there was no doubt that she wus a pleasant 
well-disposed young woman; but the mar- 
riage remained a violation of principle, and 
as such could not fail to bring forth evil re- 
suits, So Mary Catherine had declared 
at the time, and that morning her words 
were borne in upon her more strongly than 
ever, 

“Well, Mary Somerville,’’ she began 
tartly, as, the broad street once reached, she 
paused for a moment in response to a smil- 
ing greeting from a sweet-faced old Friend 
who stood awaiting her—‘‘well, Mary 
Somerville, my words have come true,thou 
seest, A pretty exhibition for a meeting- 
house! 1 wonder William Pollard has not 
wisdom enough left to keep his house free 
ot such guests! At least he might have 
shown more respect to bis fathers than to 
introduce yonder flighty creature within 
these walle—a regular play-actress like 


“Oh, nay—nay,” interrupted the old 
lady gently; “thou art hasty, Mary Cathe- 
rine! The lassie has a very sweet quiet face 
of her own, and thou knowest she conduct- 
ed herself in a seemly manner throughout, 
She bes not our ways; but I donbt not 

” 

“Our ways—our ways!”’ Mary Catherine’s 
face was flushed with annoyance, “Nay, 
indeed, I trust not! Tocume to meeting on 
Firet-days arrayed in ball-dremses and 
feathers was never among our ways, | trust 
Mary Somerville. I wonder to hear thee 
excuse such frivolity. I shall stay here 





and speak to Caroline Poliard; she shall 

see plainly what I think!’ 
lid Mra. Somerville turned round w 

an air of repressed Gagerness, a sto 





beside her friend, facing the narrow pas- 


sage, down which two girls were slowly 
approaching, standing out very conspic- 
uously among the little crowd of som- 
brely-attired figures—a tall gray-robed 
girlin whose garments, in spite of their 
quiet hue, there still lingered a decided 
touch of the world of fashion; and by her 
side a lovely, radiant, white-robed figure, 
upon which the flickering sunshine glim- 
mered down through the net-work of 
branches overhead—a dainty little lady, 
with lace flounces, drooping feathers, and 
the jingle of twinkling ornaments on neck 
and wrists. Verily, the sight of Sibyl Ay- 
thea, in her girlish grace and beauty, wonld 
have very much disturbed the minds of 
those more accustomed to such visions 
than the frequenters of the little Brierley 
meeting-house. 

Mre. Somerville held out ber hand as 
the young wife drew near, and the four 
jadies made a strikingly picturesque group 
as they exchanged greetings—Mary Cathe- 
tine ocld and disapproving, Mrs. Pollard 
rather nervous and agitated, while her 
lovely friend and the old Quaker lady 
stood gazing silently at each other, with 
half-bashfal admiration. Each appeared 
such an altogether strange and unknown 
being to the other, 

Mary Somerville, with her narrow means 
and quiet uneventful life in the country 
town, felt her woman’s heart drawn in- 
stinctively towards this impersonation of 
youth and beauty; while the spoiled and 
petted child of fortune, whose life had been 
spent in wandering, in search of change 
and recreation, from one quarter of the 
globe to another, was more conversant with 
almost every type of humanity than with 
that represented by this gentle mild eyed 
lady, in ber quaint old-world garments, 

“How becoming it is, after all!l’’ said 
Sibyl Aythea to herself wonderingly; but 
her opinion changed somewhat as she en- 
countered Mary “atherine’s unbending 
trown. 

‘‘Hast thou got thy sister with theeagain, 
Caroline Pollard?” 

‘No, not my oslster thistime, Miss Worth- 
ington,’’ answered Mrs. Pollard, in her 
pleasant ‘conciliatory tones; ‘‘a friend—my 
old scnool friend, Sibyl Aythea.”’ 

Miss Aythea bowed gracious! y—at least, 
this was the impression that was left on 
the mind ef the beholder. In reality, she 
had simply raised the long curling eye- 
lashes for a moment, and flashed a siniling 
glance from her deep gray eyes, 

Mrs, Somervilie smiled involuntarily; 
but Mary Catherine gave an impatient 
‘Humph!” and was turning aside, when 
Mrs. Pollard spoke again. 

“You will be able to come to us on Tuea- 
day—won’t you, Miss Worthington? You 
know it is my turn to have thesewing-meet- 
ing this week. I do hope you have no other 
engagement.” 

“Thank thee, I never do have other en- 
gagemeuts on Tuesdays,’’ Mary Catherine 
replied shortly. “I wish thee good morn- 
ing, Caroline Pollard.” And, pointedly 
disregarding Miss Aythea’s outstretched 
hand, she turned away and joined the two 
gentiemen who had been standing, await- 
ing her, at a very few yarda’ distance, while 
Mary Somerville lingered for afew mo- 
ments, as if loath to say good-bye. 

‘“Whata beautiful meeting we had this 
morning!” 

The old lady looked at the fair young 
stranger as she spoke, and Niby! raised her 
eyebrows. 

‘‘Well—there was not very much of it, 
was there?’”’ 

A smile passed across her sweet gentle 
face. 

Ah, thou art not a Friend, or thou 
Ww at me say toatl ny Gear 


n 2 ar 








energetteniie, “The less ana the better 
the meeting is—at least, W!1| always seems 
to think so. You bave a great deal to learn 
yet, Sibyl.” 

William Pollard and bis wife were not at 
evening meeting that day, and Mary Cathe- 
rine Worthington, noticing their absence 
with grim displeasure, felt convinced that 
they had been enticed trom the paths of vir- 
tve by the influence of that giddy worlding, 
Sibyl Aythea, and were even now, in all 
probability, neglecting their privileges and 
disgracing their upbringing in some other 
edifice profanely called a place of wor- 
ship. 

Sibyl Athea meanwhile, all unconscious 
of the storm of indignation which she had 
created, was enjoying, with agirl’s keen 
delight in anything fresh, the strangeness 
of her new surroundings 

Until a day or two since she had known 
little more of the members of the Society of 
Friends than could be gleaned from the 
pictures and caricatures to be found in the 
periodicals of the day. 

It had seeined on extraordinary thing to 
her that Carrie Darcy sbould be actually 
married to a(Juaker, and, if it had not been 
for a chance meeting in London, when she 
had discovered that William Pollard was 
very much as other men and Caroline was 
as bright and merry as ever, she would 
have looked forward with a considerable 
amount of nervousness to the time of her 
visit to Brierley, As it was, the First-day 
meeting, with its solemn breathless pauses 
was almysterious and astonishing reveia- 
tion, 

The night before she had said to William 
Pollard— 

“And do you sometimes actually come 
away without a single word being said?”’ 

“Sometimes, but very seldom—we gener- 
ally have one or two speakers at least,’’ 

‘But you sit halfan hour ata time per- 
tectly qulet?’’ 

‘“Uertainly.”’ 

“How tanny—how very funny!” Then 
Miss Aythea bad raised those wonierful 
eyelashes of here and flashed a merry glance 
at her bost. ‘I am sure [ ahali ‘augh!” 

“And Iam quite sure you won’t—I'm 
not at all afraid,’’ William Pollard had re- 
plied quietly; and, as events proved, he 
was right. 

The square ugly bul.ding, the uncomfort- 
able seats and small high windows, ap- 
peared ludicrous enough to the stranger's 
fastidious eyes; but, when the doors were 
shut and the meeting gathered into that 
strange indescribable stillness which can 
be realized only by those who have felt hi; 
when the qulet faces of the elders in their 
rained seats assumed with every passing 
moment a more far-off and myatical ex pres- 
sion and not a sound oould be heard 
throughout the building but the slow tick- 
ing ofthe large round clock on the wall, 
Sibyl! felt her breath come yulckly; her eyes 
grew dim, a feeling of awe came over her, 
and an uncomlortable lump rose in her 
throat. So far from laughing, she had to 
acknowledge to herself that she was very 
much nearer the opposite extreme, 

For the first half-hour this strange new 
feeling excluded any definite thought; but, 
the meeting was an unusually silent one, 
as time went on and the novelty wore away 
her attention began to wander wondering- 
ly over the more prominent figures betore 
her. 

What had been the history of these good 
people? Were they really as calm and 
peaceful, as far removed from the cares 
and turmoll of life, as their faces would 
lead one to suppose? Gray baire werethere 
in abundance—gray hairs and many a line 





and wrinkle, which spoke of past anxiety 


| and trouble; but, for the present, on eaci 


jowncast face there was or @ expres 
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From the ministers’ gallery Sibyl’s at- 
tention strayed on to the benches imimed)- 
ately around her, where satthe younger 
members of the community, in whom she 
could not help feeling a curious Interest: 
but the quiet look of patient contentment 
which was so beautiful on the faces of the 
older Friends was wanting there. 

it was astrange and interesting exper- 
jence, and Sibyl came beck tothe vulgar 
outer world with something of a shock a*, 
turning her head towards the seats on her 
right, she suddenly encountered the Bxed 
and openly admiring gaze of « pair of steel. 
biue eyes, looking from a decidedly hand 
rome and yet, in some unaccountable way, 
re; ulsive face, 

She felt the color rush into her cheeks a# 
she drew herself up and turned hastily 
away; she was too accustomed to the ho- 
mage almost universally paid to her beauty 
to feel the aligtest degree of satisfaction in 
this very evident admiration, or indeed 
anything but annoyance at the cool inso- 
lence of the inspection. 

Mins Somerville’s sweet face however 
was attractive enough to haunt her per- 
sis'ontly throughout the following day and 
on Tuesday morning the remembrance 
wan etill sufficiently vivid to make the 
thought of seeing ber again the principal 
anticipated pleasure of the afternoon sew- 
ing meeting. 

‘That dear old lady--she had sucha sweet 
unearthly expression!" 

“Mary Somerville? Yes, every one loves 
her; she is just an ideal old Friend,” Mrs, 
Pollard assented. 

“If I were a Qua—I beg your pardon, a 
Friend—I wouid never letany one bea 
minister—the ministers are the ones who sit 
on that raised bench, aren’t they?—until 
they bad white hair. Brown, hair looks quite 
out of place,”’ 

Caroline siniled. 

“Ah, you mean that for Mary Catherine! 
Well, the compliment was returned, my 
dear; she did not atall approve of you, I 
could see! How she soowled! I should not 
be surprised if she had a concern to come 
and interview Wililam onthe subject of 
worldly visitors.’’ 

Miss Aythea stared blankly, 

“You wouldn’t be surprised if she had a 
what?” 

“A concern, They call it # concern when 
itis borne upon them that itis their duty 
to apeak seriously to any one for his good, 
Mary Catherine has # great many con- 
cerna”’ 

‘How dreadful! Do you think she will 
want to speak to me?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Mra, Pollard, laughing, 
‘tvou needn't be frightened; you are not a 
Friend! If it is any one {it will be William, 
and he is quite able to stand up for bimaeif. 
However, you inust try to ingratiate your- 
seit with her this afternoon—or perbaps, 
after all, don’t let her see you work—she is 
dreadfully particular, and would be sure 
to point out you shortcomings before the 
whole assembly. Poor Mary Catherine,it’s 
a pity she is so disagreeable; she means 
well, I am sure!’’ 

“You are very charitable! I must say | 
thought her exceedingly unattractive; and 
yet Idon’t see why sheshould be—she’s 
rather handsome, or would be if she didn’t 
look so cross, And she’s not very old, is 
aber’’ 

“About fifty, I think, And William 
saysehe used to be the prettiest girl in 
meeting; but she has had a very unhappy 
life, Old Joshua Worthington, the father, 
is a tremendously rich man, but | don’t 
fancy he is agreeable to live with. Poor 
Mary Catharine is reported to have had a 
desperate love-affair with some one she met 
when she was away from home thirty 
years ago or 80; but Joshua wouldn’t hear 
of it, because the elder daughter, his favor- 
ite child, had married very unhappily, and 
he wasafraid this might turn out badly 
too—at least that is the reason he gave out; 
but people think it was really because she 
was too useful to him, and he did not want 
to part with her. WHll says that changed 
her completely; and it really is enough to 
sour any one, to give up one’s whole life 
for one’s father’s sake, and then have him 
completely neglect and slight one, and be- 
stow all his attentions on a horrible crea- 
ture like that grandson of his,’’ 

Miss A ythea started. 

‘Was that the younger of the two gentle- 
men who walked home with her on Sun- 
day? He is horrid! I noticed him in 
meeting, and thought he had a most dis. 
agreeable tace,’’ 

“He noticed you too,” said Mra. Poilard 
drily; ‘but I’m glad you did not return his 
admiration, Sibyl. Will and I dislike him 
cordially, and I cannot understand 
Joshua’s However 
sigh 
by 
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infatuation with a 


“hpetter peopie than he are taker 
him, unfortunal 
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Sibyl looked up inquiringly, but Mre, 
Poilard waa evidently not inclined to 
volunteer further information, and the 
conversation ceased for a few momenta, 
Mies Aythea lay back in her easy chair, 
gazing dreamily before her in contented 
silence. Suddenly a gieam of laugbter 
passed over ber face, and she looked up 
with mischievous eyes. 

“Will she oome in ber bonnet?’”’ 

“Of course she will! You don’t suppose 
she will come in a hat, do you? Whatever 
made you ask that question?”’ 

“Oh, 1 don’t know! I thought perhaps she 
might live near, and come round in her 
cap, and I do so want ber tocomein the 
things she wore last Sunday. I’m going to 
try ber things on. I'm justdying to see how 
I should look!” 

“Well, I can tell you—not nearly so we)) 
as you doin your own, The bonnets are 
hideously unbecoming,” returned Mrs, 
Pollard, grimacing slightly. ‘‘Whatever 
you do, Sibyl, don’t get me into trouble 
with Mary Catherine by any of your wild 
capers, 1 don’t mind so much for myself, 
but it would really be dreadfully uncom: 
fortable for Will ifsbe imagined herseit 
insulted by anything that happened here, 
You'll be careful, won’t you, dear?’’ 

‘Careful! 1’ll be prudence personified; 
you see if 1’ not! 1 would not get that nice 
kind man into trouble for anything in the 
world!”’ 

Nevertheless Miss Sibyl, who was accus- 
tomed to have ber own way, was quite de 
termined to carry out her purpose. Those 
short scanty skirts, limp shawis, and enor- 
mous bonnets were to her something en- 
tirely new in the way of costume, and she 
was not by any means so sure as Carrie that 
they would be unbecoming. At any rate the 
eflect must be tried. 

Mary Catherine would be none the wiser 
for the ponderous bonnet, bowever its dig- 
nity might be outraged, would fortunately 
not beable to tell any tales of the way it 
had been treated, or the tricks which had 
been practised with its ald, 


CHAPTER II. 


fP\UE sewing-meeting was supposed to 
commence at four o’clock precisely, #0 
Mrs, Pollard and her friend dined in 
the middle of the day, for the prescribed 
Dorcas tea was of the simplest and plainest 
description. 

‘*]1t used to be different a year or two 
ago, when | first came,’’ explained Mrs, 
Pollard—‘a reguiar good north-country 
‘thick’ tea—you know the sort of thing; 
potted shrimps in pink paper ruffles, and 
Paysandu in white, sardines, tinned lobster 
—only you pretended it was fresh, of 
course—in a glass dish, eggs—every cold 
and flabby delicacy of the season, in tact; 
but some of the Friends are very poorly 
oti, Mary Somerville among the rest, and 
it was thought that it wasratbera tax upon 
them when it came round to their turn to 
have the meeting, 80 now we are restricted 
to buns,”’ 

“Oh, dear me!’’ exclaimed Sibyl blank. 
ly. ‘And how does Mr, Pollard like that, 
if 1 nay ask?” 

Carrie laughed merrily. 

“You don’t mean to say that you imag- 
ine for a moment that he bas tea with us? 
No, indeed! The first time i had the 
meeting we arranged that he should have 
his dinner at the usual hour, in the den, 
and he said he would choose it himself, 
and bavea regular bachelor feast. Well, 
my dear, justas we had all settled down 
to work again after tea, the most awful 
amell of cooking filled the whole house— 
‘Steak and onions,’ as plainly as any words 
could say it—and then smoke—the smoke 
ofa cigar! Ob, my feelings! And Mary 
Catherine asked, in an awful voice, if we 
were not to have the pleasure of seeing 
William Pollard. Wenever tried it again; 
but now when it is Amy’s turn George 
comes over here and dines wita Will, and 
when itis my turn Will goes over there. 
We always leave them a particularly good 
dinner, and when all the Friends are gone, 
they come across and we taik over the 
proceedings together.’”’ 

Sibyl was by this time sufficieutiy ini- 
tiated in Brierley society to recognize in 
‘“Jeorge’’ and ‘“‘Amy’’ the Mr, and Mra, 
Lee who were not only opposite neighbors, 
but both intimate friends of her host and 
hostess, 

George Lee was one of those who had 
degenerated by first marrying out of the 
Society, and then refusing to be convinced 
of the error of his choice; and his wite a 
pretty little woman of six and-twenty, 
who, with her slender figure, great dark 
eyes, and closely clipped boyish hair, had 
a wonderful knack of looking ten years 





younger than her age, had already made 
Miss Aythea’s acquaintance. 
The two ladies lounged in their ]uxurious ! 


chair, and read their novels after dinner, as 
@ little respite before the fray; but just 
as soon as the clock struck three Mrs. Pul- 
lard threw ber volume on one side, and 
rose, with a yawn, to commence the wore 
of preparation. 

The various smal! tables, with their sup- 
erfiuous photographs and ornaments, were 
ruthlessly removed, the large easy lounges 
pushed into corners and their places taken 
by ecircle of straight-backed high-seated 
chairs; a long table was placed in the centre 
ot the room and piled up with bundles of 
calico, flannel, and winceys; and the pret- 
ty luxurious room appeared at once formi- 
dable and business-like. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Catherine 
Worthington were among the first gueste 
to arrive, and, while the latter took her 
place as cutter-out and superintendent in 
general at the centre table, Sibyl enscon- 
ced the old lady in a comfortable chair by 
the window, and drew up 8 little stool by 
ber side, determined to make the most of 
this opportunity of improving her acquain- 
tance, 

Mary Somerville, ina biack-satin dress 
and delicate white cap, with the soft folds 
of muslin round the throat fastened by a 
gold brooch, was, she tuought, one of the 
most beautiful pictures of old age she 
had ever seen; but she was by no means a 
brilliant conversationalist, and, as time 
wore on, and she became absorbed in her 
work, the quaint littlesentences became 
less and less frequent. 

Sibyl however bad an amazing source of 
interest and bewilderment in the rough 
cailoo garment she had rashly taken in 
hand, Such an extraordinary garment? 
She held it out and turned it upside down, 
in confusion and consternation. Could it 
really be possible that any one wore cloth- 
ing of such sbape and material? Where on 
earth was she to begin to join the thing to- 
gether? 

Carrie was busily engaged at the other 
end of the room, and it would be betraying 
her ignorance too terribly to appeal to her, 
She stolea glance at Mrs. Somervilie’s work 
and felta pang of disappointment at the 
sight of a different color and material, 

“It isn’t the same thing at all, and if I 
ask her she will be shocked to find how 
ignorantI am. I haven’t the least idea 
what to do next—! shall be sewing the arms 
together or doing something dreadful! What 
shall { do?’’ 

Sibyl looked up mournfully, and sawa 
gleam of amusement and intelligence in 
two brown eyes opposite, looking out of an 
honest, pleasant, girlish face, to which she 
felt attracted at once, The brown-eyed giri 
lifted her work and surveyed it leisurely, 
held the seam out as if to straighten it, 
then laid it down upon her knees and 
smoothed it out. 

Siby! flashed back an answering glance, 
and fell to work at once; but for the rest of 
the afternoon she had two friends instead 
of one in her corner, and was very thank- 
ful for the addition, for the young hostess 
was far too much taken up with her duties 
to have any time to spare for her visitor. 

The attendance at the fortnightly Dorcas 
Meeting was very uncertain, and deter- 
mined by many and fiuctuating circum. 
stances, amongst which the state of the 
weather and the attractiveness of the house 
at which it was held were most impor- 
tant, 

Mrs, Pollard, with a vivid remembrance 
of the sensation caused by her triend’s ap- 
pearance on lirst-day, was quite prepared 
for a larger attendance than usual; but her 
good-tempered equanimity began to fail 
her as ring after ring sounded from the 
outer door, and one batch of workers had 
scarcely arrived when another was an- 
nounced. 

The banished chairs had long since been 
returned to their places, and the hostess 
began to disappear from the room after 
each fresh arrival, returning with height- 
ened color, tollowed by a servant carrying 
additional seats—first the highly respect- 
able velvet and mahogany of the dining- 
room, then the library’s more modest 
tapestry and oak, finally the despised cane 
and wicker from the upper stories, until at 
last, in a hurried whisper, she acknowledg- 
ed the supply to be exhausted. 

“If any more come, they will have to sit 
on the stairs! Did you ever see anything 
like it? There is Keziah Tatham, who has 

ever been to a meeting since | came! 
Every one has turned out! It’s to see you, 
Sibyl! And, oh dear me, I don’t believe 
there’ll be balf enough buns! [ only cal- 
culated for twenty, at the most—and there 
are Over thirty. Sibyl, you musthave only 
bread-and-butter, and you too, Annie’’— 
turning to Miss Aythea’s 


brown-eyed 
friend, who tossed her head 


independent - 
y 


“Whyshould I not have my bun as wel 





; 
' 
' 


as the rest?” she demanded. “I’m not 
going to make any rash promises!” 

To Mrs, Pollard’s relief, no more visitors 
came to occupy her staircase; but it was 
necessary toset to work to provide employ. 
ment for those who were already waiting; 
and Miss Wortbington, snapping her huge 
scissors, as she leaned over the table, looked 
searchingly round the room till Sibyl, 
meeting her eyes, was surprised to find 
herself unmistakably beckoned to her 
side, 

lt was with a sensation of considerable 
relief that the girl sprang up from her seat 
and crossed the room; long spelis of plain 
uninteresting work were a new and not 
altogether weloome experience, especially 
on a close summer afternoon, and even a 
change of position was welcome. 

Mary Catherine held out her hand. 

“1t was thy work [{ wanted. I must have 
@ pattrern to cut from and thou art not very 
busy, I fancy.’”’ 

Sibyl smiled frankly; there was indeed 
avery Small seam to show, but the little 
that was done was exquisitely neatand fine 
and she was so free from embarrassment in 
giving itup as to be even inclined to con- 
versation, 

“Are yon going to make some more 
things like that? But its a dreadful pattern 
isn’t it? I never saw such a clumsy shape, 
and it must take a.ot of material too—so 
wasteful!’ exclaimed Miss Sibyl, privately 
pluming herself on her professional air of 
knowing all about such matters, and 
serenely unconscious of Mrs. Worthing- 
ton’s indignation at the offensive adjective. 
‘(] have a very nice shape up-stairs, if you, 
like———’’ 

Mary Catherine interrupted her with an 
impatient exclamation. 

‘‘We have all very nice patterns, I doubt 
not,’”’ she sald snappishly, ‘‘and would not 
need to be beho!den to thee if such things 
were needed; but thou art forgetting, 1 
think, that we are making clothes for 
working-giris, and not for use in thy class 
of life,” . 

Mise Aythea opened her eyes widely. 

“But they are the same shape as we, 
aren’t they?’’ she asked; and, to Mrs, 
Pollard’s horror, there was a subdued iit- 
ter distinctly audible from the young folk’s 
corner, 

Mary Oatherine turned round ratber 
angrily. 

“And if they are, young lady, that is no 
reason why they should be dressed as thou 
art, is it?) Wouldat thou propose to deco- 
rate and trim their garments with lace and 
embroidery, like thine own, as well as 
make them of the same pattern? answer 
me that!” 

Miss Aythea hesitated a moment, a /ittie 
bewildered by this outburst of indignation 
and the sudden silence in the room; but, 
in spite of her gentle manner, she had the 
courage of her opinions, and spoke out 
fearlessly, though preserving a sweet ap- 
pealing tone, 

‘‘Yes, Lshould. I would not trim them 
80 much, of course; but 1’d make them 
pretty. Don’t you think there would be a 
much better chance of getting the poor 
souls to keep themselves clean and tidy if 
you gave them really nice things instead 
of such—such sacks like these?” 

Sibyl looked up archly, and the hostess 
felt she could never be su fliciently thank- 
ful for the loud ringing of the bell and the 
opportune announcement of tea which in- 
terrupted such a dangerous discussion. 

Mrs. Pollard, settling down to work 
again after the little excitement of tea, and 
bidding farewell to such of the Friends as 
made the distance from home and family 
claims an excuse for avoiding the two 
hours’ additional work, felt a pang of dis- 
may at a private summons to the little 
work-room on the second floor. 

“One of the ladies wishes to see you, 
ma’am, a8 seon as possible,’’ said Mary, 
with a particularly iugubrious air, which 
at once caught her mistress’ attention. 

The afternoon had been rather a trying 
oocasion in more respects than one; shé 
was beginning to long for eight o’clock, 
and to feel devoutly thankful that her turn 
for the Dorcas meeting would not come 
round again for several months, So it was 
with a somewhat tired and dejected air 
that she left the room, ascending the stair- 
case, and pushed open the work-room 
door, 

The blinds were drawn down, although 
the daylight was still clear and bright, and 
the dim light of the gas gave an airof my* 
tery to the commonplace surroundings 
Carrie darted an anxious glance at the sofa, 
expecting to see at least one fainting and 
dishevelled figure, and was just drawing & 
long breath of relief on finding it bare and 
empty, when a harsh voice sounded from 


| the shadow of the doorway— 


i 


“Sit down, Caroline Pollard. i Dave & 
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word or two to speak with thee,”’ 

Mrs. Pollard sterted violently. From 
the corner a dark figure confronted her, 
and a pale face peeped from under the 
sbadow of an enormous bonnet, 

Mary Catherine Worthington’s voice 
sounded in her ears and yet a moment be- 
fore she had left that good lady busily en- 
gaged with a roll of flannel downstairs! 
She put her hand to her side and stood as 
if transfixed. 

Then, with a sudden remembrance, she 
darted forward, turned the gas up and 
sank breathlessly into the nearest chair. 

“Sibyl—you horrid girl, how dare you 
startle me so! What on earth are you think. 
ing of?” 

The black-robed figure sat motionless, 
with bowed head and folded aris; buta 
soit explosion of laughter came from the 
other side of the room, and two fiushed 
mischievous faces appeared from bebind 
the sofa. 

“Jen’t it lovely?’’? “Didn’t she do it 
splendidly?” “Oh, if you had only seen 
your face, Oarrie!’’ cried the laughing 
voices in turn, ‘I never knew anything so 
tunny!’’ 

‘‘Didn’t you, indeed? 1’m sorry for you, 
then,” answered the hostess with a touch 
of indignation, “I don’t see anything very 
funny myself, Sibyl, I asked you not to 
run any risks, Amy Lee, i think a married 
woman of your age might find something 
better to dothan to hide behind sofas to 
frighten peopie, I’m surprised at you An- 
nie—you always pretend to be so indus- 
trious! I don’t think you need ali go and 
leave me,”’ 

‘There was another outburst of laughter 
trom the two unabashed conspirators. 

“My age, indeed! Listen to her; isn’t she 
spiteful?” cried one; while the other rose 
to her full height, and stretched her arms 
lazily. 

“Well, I did work until tea-time, and 
then you knocked off my food, so what can 
you expect? You can’t work on nothing, 
can you, Miss Worthington?” 

Sibyl Aythea raised her face, framed in 
the deep bonnet and gazed sombrely at her 
friend in return to this inquiry. Not a 
muscle quivered, nor aid her teatures show 
a trace of merriment, though at the fuller 
sight of ber face Caroline herself broke 
down helplessly, and tittered with the 
others, 

lt was such a lovely face—the exquisite 
pink-and-white of cheeks and brow, the 
g!impse of golden hair, the beautiful eyes, 
all shown to perfection by their sombre 
framing, as if triumphantly refusing to be 
hidden by any barbarous perversion of 
fashion. 

Miss Aythea was evidently an accom- 
plished actress; she sat regarding the trio 
opposite, in unbroken silence, while now 
and then a twitch of the eyelids of an 
abrupt movement of the limbs would be 
the invariable signal for afresh burst of 
merriment, showing how characteristic and 
true to life was the imitation, 

“Oh dear,” cried Mrs. Pollard at last, 
wiping her eyes, “for mercy’s sake, stop, 
Sibyl! I must godown-stairs, and I daren’t 
stir astep till I see these things safely put 
back. You’rea dreadful girl; you never 
think what the consequences will be if you 
are discovered. It’s very incon——” Here 
Caroline broke down 1n a peal of laughter 
once more, asa new trick of Mary Cathe- 
rine’s expression confronted her in reply, 
and she concluded by a contradictory but 
emphatic wish that Will were only there to 
enjoy !t too, 

“And George! Ob, you must dress up 
some other time for them!” cried little 
Mrs, Lee, “But where could we get the 
things? Do you think any one would lend 
them to us?’”’ 

Annie Riley shook her head. 

“Oh, no! Weasked Mary Somerville tor 
one of her old bonnets onoe, but sbe said, 
‘Nay, dear;’ she knew we wanted it for 
dressing up. But I’ll tell you what we 
could dc”—tarning to Sibyl, who by this 
time was removing her borrowed garments, 
and trying to fold the cloak in the same 
néat fashion in which she had found it. 
“I have a paper pattern at home that I 
could lend you, and with it we could easily 
manufacture one between us, and make 
the cloak out of some old biack material. 
It would always come in for charades or 
theatricais, if you go in for that sort of 
thing.” 

“Yes, I’m very fond of acting. With a 
little more study, I’m sure I could do Mary 
Catherine to perfection. How do I manage 
the voice? If I once got that right, 1’d 
have a ‘concern’ to speak to Mr. Pollard 
oné 6vening when it eras dark. Now, I 
think of it, there is a lot of things 1 want to 
Ray to him.,’’ 

“Oh, play as many tricks on Will as you 
1&6; it will be good fun! Perhaps Annie 





will come to lunch to-morrow and help us 
manufacture your finery,” said Mra. Pol- 
lard, eager to furnish any amusement for 
her town-bred friend, and at the same time 
to get the stolen garments safely replaced. 
“But in the meantime come downstairs, or 
I'll never forgive you!”’ 

“I’m going home,” remarked Amy Lee. 
“I can catch a glimpse of George and Wil- 
liam sitting smoking in the window oppo- 
site, and it’s too much for my feelings. 
Don’t glare now, Carrie, The last meeting 
1 bad you went home before tea, so I am 
better than you, at any rate!” 

“Tell Will he is to come over the mo- 
ment they have gone, then,’’ replied Car- 
rie, prudently refusing to discuss the 
question further, and, going down-stairs, 
followed by the two girls, 

They meekly settied down to work 
again, while little Mra, Lee, running across 
the road, was soon seated beside the two 
gentlemen, and relating the afternoon’s 
experiences. 

When at last eight o’clock struck, they 
caught glimpses through the open window 
of black-robed ladies slowly making their 
way down the garden-path opposite, and 
dispersing in various directions, Annie 
Riley’s tall figure being conspicuous among 
them. 

Mr. Pollard uttered an exclamation of 
dismay as she passed by with Mary Cath- 
erine Worthington as her solitary compan- 
ion. 

‘Poor Annie—won’t she be disgusted! 
Mary Catherine is going to walk! Tne 
csrriage hasn’t come for her, and they go 
almost all the way togsther. I wonder 
what on earth they will find to talk 
about?’’ 

“Sbe will have a good opportunity of 
studying the bonnet, at any rate,’”’ said 
Amy easily, watching, with an amused 
s vile, Mary Catherine’s quaint outline as 
she slowly passed out of sight, 

Conversation meanwhile, as the onlook- 
ers bad imagined, did not flow very brisk- 
ly between Mary Catherine and her young 
companion. Each was somewhat wearied 
with the long afternoon’s work, and en- 
grossed in her own reflections thereon; but 
as they turned by a side-path into a wide 
road lined with bandsome well-gardened 
houses, the noise of a gate suddenly tbrown 
open sounded from behind, and hasty 
footateps hurried after them. 

“Good evening, Miss Worthington— 
good evening Miss Annie! I thought I 
recognized you as you passed the garden 
jast now.” 

Mary Oatherine returned the greeting in 
what was for her a particularly gracious 
manner; but Annie held out her hand in 
silence, with a slight compression of the 
lips, 

Sie had seen, if her companion had not, 
the tall figure lurking in the background, 
in the shade of the trees, and did not look 
upon the recognition as altogether acci- 
dental. 

“Hast thou been to see my father this 
afternoon, Edward Waters?” Miss Worth- 
ington enquired, as the new-comer turned 
to walk onward by her side, with the ease 
of an old and welcome friend, ‘How dost 
thou find him? He is weil tor his years, is 
he not? He is over eighty now, thou know- 
est.” ; 

Doctor Waters hesitated for a moment, 
then hastened to answer, with reassuring 
earnestness— 

‘tHe is indeed; he has a magnificent con- 
stitution. I only hesitated because I think 
he is rather apt to take advantage of it him- 
self, and st his age he ought to keep very 
quiet; any shock or agitation might——” 

“Nay,” interrupted Mary Catherine, with 
her shadowy smile, “we need hardly dis- 
cuss that probability, 1 think; the Home- 
stead is not a likely spot for suce experien- 
ces, thou knowest.”’ 

Doctor Waters smiled too, as if he quite 
agreed with Miss Worthington; but the 
next moment his face wore an anxiousand 
careworn look, as he glanced a! her com- 
pansion, who was indifferent to, if not abso- 
lutely heedless of the conversation. 

Annie was indeed contemplating an 
escape and beginning to cast about in her 
mind foran excuse to get away from her 
two companions, whose company was not 
only uncongenial, but also, for different 
reasons, decidedly embarrassing. Bat, 
while she was still hesitating, Mary Uathe 
rine unexpectedly came toa standsti/!, and 
held out her hand in farewell. 

“] shall take this turning to-night, I 
think. Good evening to thee, Annie! Good 
evening, Edward Waters; thou wilt see 
her safely home in my stead, I doubt 


not.”’ 

“Miss Worthington!”’ exclaimed Annie 
indignantly; bat Mary Catherine had 
walked away, and she could only turn to 
the companion who was left, with height 





ened color and angry protest. 

“Miss Worthington is seized with an 
unusual fit of cvrefulness this evening; she 
doesn’t usually insist on providing me with 
an escort home, Please don’t let me keep 
you from your patients, Dootor Waiters. 1 
know quite well——”’ 

“I have finished with all my patients for 
to-day, and am quite at liberty now to 
devote myself to my own pleasures, You 
are not going to grudge me even this 
little walk with you, are you, Miss An- 
nie’ ” 

And there was a subtie change both in 
the doctor's voice and manner as he spoke, 
which had the effect of increasing his 
hearer’s annoyance. 

“I do wish Mary Oatherine would mind 
her own business! I hate having people 
told off to walk home with me, as if | were 
a child two years old!” she exclaimed 
teatily, throwing back her head, and look- 
ing for once thoroughly ill-humored, 

Doctor Waters made no reply; but lines 
bespeaking pain or disappointment showed 
themselves on his brow, and he bowed his 
head as if in anxious and perplexing 
thought, 

His was an interesting face, with, as a 
rule, an expression of quiet cheerfulness 
and strength lighting up somewhat worn 
and irregular features; but to-night, as he 
walked along bythe side of the yirl in si- 
lence after her hasty speech, there wes a 
look of weariness about both face and 
figure which Annie was too warm-hearted 
not to notice with compunction, 

“There,” she said at last, breaking the 
silence ,with a laugh, “I am sorry—don’t 
take any notice of what I say, Doctor 
Waters! I am in a bad temper, Let ne 
give you ahint for your guidance in the 
future—always avoid my company on 
Tuesday evenings! If you see me coming 
along cross over the road, go down another 
street, avoid meas you would the plague! 
Four hours’ plain sewing is too much for 
my constitution and I am bound to be dis- 
agreeable!’’ 

Doctor Waters turned and looked at her 
closely for a moment or two, with a very 
tender scrutiny. 

**You look tired!’’ he said. ‘You would 
have been better employed out-of-doors on 
such a# beautiful afternoon asthia. Come, 
Miss Annie, let us leave these dusty 
streets and take the field-path; it’s just a 
trifle longer, but the fresh air will do you 

” 


“If I look so tired I ought to go home 
the nearest way, I should think,” Annie 
protested, But, without entering into any 
further argument on the subject, her com- 
panion led the way down a side street, and 
the field-path, shady and solitary, lay be- 
fore them. 

(TO BR OONTINUED, ]} 
-- —— — 

CHINESE WINE-MAKING,.— Wine mak- 
ing is said to have existed for thousands of 
years before the introduction of distil- 
ling. 

The process is simple, Glutinous rice, 
or hwang-mi, is placed overs fire ina large 
iron pan and softened with warin water. 
It is made into a thick, solid sort of a 
gruel, 

This steeped rice is placed on a table 
with raised edges to prevent the fluid from 
overficwing. Over the rice, when in this 
state, the leaven to ald fermentation is 
sprinkled. 

The whole is then mixed and mashed 
with an tron masher, and remains in a large 
stoneware jar for several days. If the 
wine is desired to be of a sweet taste, two 
days sre enough; but for wine without 
sweet taste about four or five days are re- 
quired, 

To make the second kind of wine strong- 
er, the Chinese brewer often adds spirit. 
After all this the wine, solid and liquid 
parts together, is piaced in a cloth bag, and 
this goes into a pressing chest of wood, 
called cha, the wine press. 

A heavy stone presses it down and the 
wine flows out from a sort of teapot spout 
in the side of the press, The remainder of 
solid matter is called taan, and is used to 
teed animals or as a ferment. 

The method of distilling was introduced 
in the Yuen dynasty. To the wooden cyl- 
inder which holds the millet there are 
three covers. 

The outer and upper one contains cold 
water and keeps the second cover cool to 
condense the spirit, The spirit rises from 
the softened red wmillet below, which 
bas been under manipulation tor several 
days, and passes tbrough the first cover to 
the secon d. 

It here becomes condensed and flows 
down the sides into a circular trough which 


receives it and delivers and it from aspout 
Williams and Morrison's Dictionary and 
Legge’s Classics seem © have been con , 








piled with the impression that the Chinese 
practised distillation in ancient times, 
This isan error. The Chinese only knew 
the ordinary process of fermentation. 





Bric-a-Brac 


Vusskia’ Names.—The number of,queer 
and foreign names in the List of the English 
navy is accounted for by the custom in old 
times of converting every captured vessel 
to the service of the captor with the old 
name retained. As the original vessel 
wore out, the one that was built to replace 
it received the ‘same name, so that ail such 
names commemorate some victory won in 
former times, 

A Famous Payrsio1an.— Hermann Boer- 
haave, professor of medicine, botany, and 
chemistry in the University of Leyden in 
Holland, was one of the greatest physicians 
of the eigbteenth century. Patients came to 
him from all parts of Europe, Peter the 
Great being one of his visitors, and it is said 
that a Ohinese mandarian sent him a letter 
addressed to ‘Herr Boerhaave, celebrated 
physician, Europe.”’ It is related of him 
that he held the elder-tree in such bigh 
honor for ita many virtues that he always 
took off his bat whenever he passed one, 

Opp DgeaTus.—The Italian architect Della 
Porta, the scholar Manutius, tne Dutch 
painter Dujarnin—and how many others, 
more or less celebrated—have succumbed 
to dyspepsia, Castello, a Spanish painter 
of the seventeenth century, died pvecause 
he recognized his inferiority to Murillo—a 
degree of self-conscious humility to which 
no painter bassince attained. An bour be- 
fore Malherbe, the great French writer 
breathed his last, he woke suddenly from 
a profound swoon to reprove his nurse for 
using a word which, in his opinion, was 
indifferent French. 

ABOUT THB SPINNING JENNY.—In 1764 
James Hargreaves invented a machine for 
spinning a number of threads at onoe, to 
which the name of jenny was given. It 
has been said that the machine was #0 cal- 
led aiter his wife or daughter, but as he 
hed no daughter and his wife’s name was 
Elizabeth, it is clear that some other der!i- 
vation must be found for the word. And 
in truth the explanation ia not far to seek, 
Jenny is simply ginie, the little (en )gine, 
Several different kinds of machines were 
popularly known in Lancashire and else- 
where as ginis, a shortened form of en- 
gines, 

THe KERNEL OF A Co0oa-NUT—Heore is 
a whole cocoanut. You would be puzzied 
to get the ‘meat’ out without breaking the 
ahell, but I will tell you how thia is done 
by the natives of India and Ceylon, where 
the cocoa paim grows, First of all, they 
pierce the “‘eye”’ of the nut, and next they 
fill it with salt water. Then they plag up 
the eye, and bury the nut in the soil or 
sand. There it lies for a few weeks, and 
when they dig it out and open the eye, the 
kernel (which has decayed in the mean- 
while) is easily washed out. The shell, 
having been thoroughly cleaned and dried, 
is usually carved and polished, and forins 
quite a pretty ornament. 





FiauRrEs-—The following is maid to be 
a very curious puzzie: Open a book at ran- 
dom and select a word within the first ten 
lines, and within the tenth word from the 
end of the jine. Mark the word. Now 
double the number of the page and muliti- 
ply the sum by five. Then aid twenty. 
Then add the number of the line you have 
selected. Then add five. Multiply the 
sum by ten. Add the number of the word 
in the line. From tunis sum subtract 250, 
and the remainder will indicate in the 
unit column the number of the word; in 
the ten column the number of thé line, and 
the remaining figures the number of the 
page. 

WHEN DO THE BiRps Kise?—“Up with 
the lark’? bas aimost vecome & proverb, 
but it seems that this is not at all fair to 
several other birds who are early risers, 
The credit of being first up is said to belong 
to the greenfinch, which sings as early as 
half-past one on # summer morning. An 
bour later the blackcap tunes up, and the 
quail follows bitin within some thirty win- 
utes, By four, when Sol himself bas been 
up for a considerable time, the blackbird 
makes the woods resound with bis melody, 
Half-an-bour later the thrush is audibie, 
and then at short intervals the voices of 


the robin and the wren are heard in the 
land, the }ouse-sparrow and tomtit coming 
last. It appoars that the iark does not rise 
until after the cbaffinch, linnet and a num 
ber of other hedgerow folk bave been mer 
rily piping fora good while 


W HEN al! isconsumed, repentance comes 
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“ONLY."’ 
ayn. a. Ww 
troly og itttle tiny «park, 
Failing eo toftiy down 
in one short hour a frightful glare 
Mhall rowee the sleeping town. 
Only a careless, mocking smile, 
A foolleh, Ul Umed jest 
It quenched the dawning of a love 
Too weak to bear the jest, 


Only the shadow of a doubt, 
The whisper of a friend 
iteent (wo livesto grieve apart, 
Mistaken to the end, 
a a 


Back from the Grave 


HY THR AUTHOR OF **A PIECE OF PATOH- 
wokK,” “SOMBRBODY'S DAUGHTRR,’”’ 


A MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’ 


“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 


ETU., BETO, 


VEKK MANNESTY'S 
RESUMED, 


10 the truth was out at last. Marcus Bas- 

set had betrayed himeelf, whether by 

\.) accident or design I could not tell; but 

| knew now the motive for this treacher- 

ous deed, which had baffled me all this 
time, 

He wished to marry Christavel—he who 
had com passed the death of one wife wish- 
ed to oall my darling his own, and would 
oarry ber off inspite of all if something 
were not done to hinder him! One thing 
was very plain. 

I must rescue Obristabel, or perish in the 
attempt. 

That evening | waylaid poor half-witted 
Joe! Blake, who had been on an errand to 
the village. 

I had been watching for him for many 
hours, for 1 felt I must contrive to convey 
8ome message to Christabel before leaving 
Fenmore End even for a day. 

From the ridiot’s rather inooherent 
utterances, I made out that he knew Cbris- 
tabel by sight, and that she walked some- 
tines in the little garden, 

1 gave him ascrapof paper, making him 
understand that he was to give it to her 
when nobody was looking. 

On Wednesday morning I started on foot 
for Alton Edge, to see the Lovelsaces, and 
try to convince Trevor that force as well as 
fraud was being resorted toin orderto keep 
Christabel from her friends, 

Trevor was a lawyer, and as such some. 
what hard to convinoe; but, if I once suc 
ceeded in winning him over,he would prove 
a staunch and valuableally. 

{ reached my destination at luncheon- 
time, aad found Winifred alone, 

Trevor had been summoned away on 
magisterial business,and would not be back 
till the following day. 

Every hour's delay seeme| an eternity 
to me; but there was nothing for it but to 
walt, 

1 had more hope in Trevor’s influence 
with the Bassets tnan in anything under the 
sun. 

He had always atcod their friend, and if 
anything could move them it would be the 
knowledge that they would forfeit his good. 
will and support. 

I told my tale to Winifred, who listened 
with the utmost horror. She decided at 
onee to drive over to Fenmore End 
that very afternoon, and insist upon seeing 
Obristabel. 

1 went with her in the oarriage. I had 
not very inuch hope of the sucoess of this 
acheme, yet 1 knew that the Bassets would 
keep up appearances before the Lovelaces 
as long a8 possible, 

Winifred had plenty of tact and audacity, 
particalarly in Trevor's absence, and I felt 
that, if she once got a footing in that house, 
ahe would be loath to quit it without seeing 
Christabel, 

Kut we were not destined to succeed in 
our plan. 

‘Mra, Bassetand Mias Devereux are out 
driving,”’ we heard, when we drew up at 
the door; and the man added that they had 
only just started, and would probably not 
be back till nearly dark. 

Mr. Basset was away from home; he 
would not return until about the end of the 
week, 

If this last plece of information were true 
it boded ill for us, 

W hat had taken bim away butthe neces- 
sity for making some arrangements for his 
marriage with Christabel? The same idea 
occurred to both of us, andthe drive home 
was a very silent one, 

“It Trevor failsin making anything of the 
Bassets, | shal! take the law into my own 
hands and carry her off by force some night 
early next week,’’ I said, ‘1 wiil not wait 
longer than that. Our banns are published 
—all is ready; we vould be married at any 
moment. Let me once get six or eight 
hours’ start of Marcus fiasset, and I can af- 
ford to defy hiimn.’’ 

Winifred pressed my hand in token of 
syipathy. 

“You, yes, Vere—you speak like a 
and « lover—like the brave good boy 
are! (dive Trevor a week to see what d p 
lomacy can do, and, if it fails, then 

your arrangements next Wed: 
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of confi- 
to give me 


I felt better after this exchan 
denoe, A definite plan seem 
strength and pur 

I knew | should bave an ally in Joel,and 
I had great hopes, from the lonely situation 
of Christabel’s rooms sod from Basset's 
trust in his iron bars, that I should be able 
to net the captive free witbout arousing the 
household, 

Trevor returned on Thursday evening, 
and listened with judicial gravity to my 
tale, 

He admitted that things looked suspici- 
ous, and that Christabel was evidently be- 
ing detained against her will; but he could 
not say without further inquiry whether 
Haanet was going beyond his powers in the 
matter; and he plainly said that until 
1 could disprove the evidence of the cer- 
tificates nobody could blame the giri’s 
guardian for acting in rather an satocratic 
manner, 

I told bim of the difficulty 1 was in, not 
knowing the name of the place where the 
supposed marriage took place, and he 
promised to agecertain that at the earliest op- 
portunity, 

It was not however till late on Saturday 
evening that he came back with the neces- 
wary intelligence, 

Busset had been away, he said, and it was 
only by resolutely awaiting bis return 
that he had succeeded in obtaining an in- 
terview, 

Trevor's suspicions were evidently arous- 
ed now by the oddness of bis cousin's man- 
ner, and he told me p'ainly that, should the 
evidence of the certificates prove in any 
way to have been manufactured, he would 
support me to the utmost of his power in 
rescuing Christabel from so unscrupulous 
a inan. 

We wrote off that night tothe clergyman 
of the parish in Cumberland in whose reg- 
interes (hese entries were supposed to be 
found; and we unight hope for an answer at 
some time on Wednesday. 

Asal knew well what that answer must 
be, I made al! my preparations for a rescce 
that same nignt. 

I was very reaticss (uring those 
days of waiting. 

Sometimes 1 was at Alton Edge, some- 
times at the Manor House with my father 
and mother, telling them ali the news, and 
tnen agaim at my lonely rooms in the little 
inn at Fenmore End, feeling more eatisfied 
when actually in sight of Christabel’s pris- 
on than at any other time, 

Nobody knew exactly where I was in 
those days, and Winifred called me the 
Wandering Jew. 

Ono Sunday night I met Joel Blake in the 
Village,and took him upto my room to have 
a long talk with bim, 

By the exercise of considerable patience 
1 nade him understand my plan, and as 
soon as he grasped my meaning be uttered 
a long string of incoherent expressions of 
good-will, 

His dislike and distrust of bis master 
were increasing, as wasalso his pity for 
Obristabel, over whose captivity he 
shook his head, with much ooncern and 
solemnity. 


He would be there, he said, with the lad- 
der, on Wednesday night; and | knew that 
when onoe a definite idea had taken posses. 
_ of that clouded brain lt never forsook 
t. 

Whatever happened, I could trust Joel to 
be ut the trysting-place; he at least would 
not fail me, 

1 entrusted to hiscare a little note for 
Ubristabel, I knew the last had been safely 
delivered,cod I felt that she must be warn- 
ed of what was to happen. 

Besides, she must be almost losin 
heart at this long silence on my part. 
must let her know that she was not forgot. 
ten, 

Monday sed wearily away, but on 
Tuesday a few lines from my darling gave 
me new heart and asense of resolute de. 
termination, She wrote: 


woary 


“I shall be ty Save me if you can, 
for I cannot bear this life much longer. The 
house seems to be quiet by eleven o'clock; 
but do not come before midnight. 
‘“CHRISTABKL,” 


It was about two o’oclock ou Tuesday that 
this note was brought to me by Joel, and 
he wasin hasteto be gone, as his master 
wanted him that afternoon; but he remem- 
bered all the arrangements for the next 
night, and I let him go, feeling certain that 
he would do his part. 

i was increasingly restless as the hours 
passed on, and 1 could not stay indoors, not 
even after dark, 

1 wentout and paced restiessly along 
the sea-shore, a heavy sense as of brood- 
ing danger haunting me with painful per- 
er 

Suddenly I heard the sound of hurrying 
fooustepa, and Joel Blake atood before me. 
Even in the darkness I could see the hag- 
xard whiteness of his face. 

He had evidently rushed off in the 
midst of his work, for be was in his shirt- 
sleeves, and nis clothes were disordered 
and dirty. 

He clasped his bands round my arm 
and gazed into my face, saying slowly and 
distinetly: 

“She says, ‘Must not came to-morrow 
night—must not come to-morrow night’— 
she says so—must not come!’’ 

And then he cried out, with strange ex- 
citement: 

“Oh, don’t come—don’t come! Joel begs 
and prays young master not to come!” 

i did ny best tocaim the poor faithful 
creature. Then | tried by questions to elicit 
from bim the reason of his terror and 

ristabel’s message, 
Master bad—he made 
not know what for till 


}oe lo it—Joe 
he said!’ 


My suspense was becoming intolerable; 
but 1 knew I must not frighten poor 
Joel. = 

“What have you been doing, Joel? 

“Digging.” 

“Ding ~ what?’’ 

He looked at me wildly, then whispered 
In my ear: os 

“Digging a grave—your grave! 

“My grave!” 

I stood silent for a moment, yo 
at him intently, my heart seeming to stan 
still. 

“Joel,” I maid, ‘are you sure it is my 
grave, and not hers?” 

** You, ae hers! 
for you, if you came,”’ 

I began to breathe freely again. If it was 
only my life he meant to attempt I had 
little to fear; but bow had he div.:ned that 
I meant to come? 

Was it merely a guess, or had he a clue to 
the plot for to-morrow night? I could not 
tell, nor did Joel know. 

N ow that his message was delivered, and 
the strain wastoaocertain extent over, he 
had become hopelessly idiotic. He was 
shivering inevery limb, and his teeth 
chattered. 

The wind was blowing cold off the sea, 
and the poor fellow had run off to warn 
me without even staying to put on his 
coat. 

I took off my old cloak—the cloak about 
which Winifred bantered me so unmer- 
olfully—and wrap ped it about Joel’sshiver- 
ing frame. 

“Go home, Joel—go home and take some- 
thing hot, You must not fall ill,for I shall 
want you again at soine time, even though 
1 must not come to-morrow night. Yes, I 
promise you not tocome then. If you can 
tell the lady so, do; but I will not write any 
more notes,” 

He left comforted by this assurance, 
and enjoying the warmth of the old cloak. 
How pleased Winifred would be to bear I 
had given it away at last! 

Even thatthought found a place ian my 
bewildered brain. I went home and passed 
an uneasy wakeful night, haunted by all 
sorte of nameless terrors, 

Wednesday came and withoutany 
incident of mark. Joel did not repeat bis 
visit. I wandered round my darling’s 
prison-house, but did not encounter asingle 
living being. No grave could better keep 
its secrets than did this dark, gloomy, haunt- 
ed house, 

Towards evening Trevor and Winifred 
drove over to see me, 

‘*We thought you would have been sure 
to come and see what the afternoon post 
brought,” said Winifred. “Oh, my dear, 
dear boy, we have found out all aboutit 
now; and Marcus Basset isa wicked man, 
who deserves to be punished! Trevor says 
so now. He will help you to get Christabel 
from him.” 

And then they showed me the letter from 
the clergyman, and the certificates, and the 
fraud at once became patent. It was a re- 
lative of mine who had made this marriage, 
and the dates have been cleverly altered, 
so as to make it appear that 1 was the Vere 
Mannesty alluded to. 

1 bad never even heard a rumor of this 
marriage. Wife and children had died un- 
owned before my great-uncle himself, and 
I doubt if my own parents knew anything 
about the matter. How it came to the 
knowledge of the Bassets passes my com- 
prehension, 

‘Lrevor however was fully eonvinced that 
mischief was now meant, and that there 
was no time to be lost; and thisidea was 
corroborated when he heard of my inter- 
view with Joel on the seashore the night 
before, 

Something must be done, and that quick- 
ly. He would leave me to find out what I 
could and make my own plans, and would 
ride over himself early on the morrow to 
see if we could not hit upon some means of 
effecting a rescue, 

Winifred was anxious to take me back 
with them to Aiton Edge, I think she was 
half afraid totrust me so near t)> Marcus 
Basset’s open grave; but I assured her I 
would not go near the house that night. 

So Trevor took his wife away, promising 
to be over esrly the next day; and, despite 
the growing anxiety for Christabel that con- 
sumed me, I felt a certain sense of exulta- 
tion In the consciousness that the period of 
Inaction was over. To-morrow hoailities of 
some kind would commence, and I[ was de- 
termined that they should end in only one 
way—by restoring Christabel to me. 

hursday morning came. I had not slept 
till dawn, 80 1 was rather late in going down 
stairs to breakfast, and when I entered the 
parlor I found my landlord awaiting me, 
— rather a mysterious look upon his 
ace, 


He was a 7 shrewd trustworthy man, 
in whom I had reposed a good deal of con- 
fidence. I had known him more or less 
from boyhood, and his odd dislike to the 
—— bad drawn us a good deal together 
of late, 

“Well, Simpson,’ I said, as I slowly sat 
down, shave you some news for me this 
morning?”’ 

‘I’m thinking so, sir, if | may be so bold 
= speak vps Lag It seems like as if I 

& way oO ng at the r 
ey hh - y of getting poor young lady 

“That is just what I intend to do in some 
way or other before the day is out,’”’ I an- 
swered; “but let me hear your plan,” 

“Well, sir, it’s just this. Mr. Basset came 
here himself as soon as ever it was fairly 
day; he looked very wild and white, te my 
thinking, but he was quiet-like to talk to, 
You know I’m a tenant of his, and always 
| speak him fair r all I can’t abear 
}; Sgot of him, and he has no idea but I[’d do 
| him « good turn so than a bad ‘un, 
| Well, sir, be comes to me, and he says as 
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how he wants a closed 

of strong horses to be at his house at seven 
o'clock to-night, to take him to Fenmore 
Sands. I’m to o them over from Alton. 
bridge early in the day, and rest and feed 
them well, and send them uptothe house 
at seven o'clock, with a driver who can be 
trusted. Well, sir, [ booked the order, and 
Jim has started off to Altonbridge to see 
about it; but I don’t think much of bis 
driving an@ it seems to me, if you're not 
above the job, there ain’t no better driver 
in all Lincolnshire than yourseif, Mr, Man. 
nesty, sir.’’ 

Simpson pane for a tew moments, and 
laid his fat forefinger knowingly alongside 
his nose, 

I sat silent,al most afraid to speak, lest my 
agitation should betray itseif. 

“You see, sir,’’ continued the worthy 
fellow, quite content with the visible im- 
pression he was making, ‘I’m main sure 
as he’ll be a carrying off the young lady 
with him. ({f he’d been going alone he’d 
have bad his own “ld ’oss, said nothing 
about it to nobody; but he ain’t got notn- 
ing in his stable as ’ud draw a carriage over 
these blessed bad roads to Fenmore Sanda, 
so he’s got to hire, And then, sir, if you 
drives the carriage, we can soon contrive 
that one of the horses casts a shoe and 
so dead lame that there’s nothing for it but 
to stop at the half-way house for another; 
and, if you’d bavé a few friends in waiting 
there—1’ll be one, and welcome, if I may 
be so bold—we’ll soon manage to get at the 
young lady. And, if Mister Basset catches 
her, when once you’ve got her, before 
the rson’s made you man and wile 
—well,then my name’s not Jonathan Simp. 
son!”’ 

I drew along breath, and held out my 
hand to the landlord. 

“Simpson,” I said, “‘you’re a right down 
good fellow, and if ever | can do youa 
turn I’ll be glad and proud to do it!’’ 

The man’s honest face beamed with pleas- 
ure and excitement; he was as delighted as 
a child at hisown astuteness. He sat with 
me while I breakfasted, talking over each 
detaii of the plan and Trevor surprised us 
st this, an bour at least before 1 expected 
him. 

Trevor looked grave as he beard of Fen- 
more Sands, for it was there that many lit- 
tle trading vessels called to takein coal and 
water, and salled thence to Holland; and it 
was very plain that Marcus Basset intend- 
ed to carry Christabel away to some foreign 
land, where utterly sundered from her 
friends, she would fall a helpless victim to 
his rapacity. 

My blood seemed to boil in my veins at 
the bare thought and Trevor’s indignation 
was little lessthan mine. Had it not been 
80, I doubt if a man habitually so cautious 
and phiegmatic would have entered so 
warmly intothe romantic and hazardous 
plan of rescue which had been suggested 
by Simpson, 

“I hardly know how far the law would 
bear us out,” he said slowly; “bat I am 
ready to run the risk. I think after all 
that has » Basset will not court ex- 

ure. [ama magistrate, andl thick Ll 
ave evidence to warrant my stopping his 
carrying Christabel away. Atany rate l 
mean to doit. Bring them to the half-way 
house to-night, ana [ will undertake that 
i twelve hours’ clesr start of him. 
her early to-morrow morning at our 
parish church— Winifred will see to ail the 
details-and then set Basset at defiance. You 
remain here and make your arrangements; 
leave those at the half-way house to meé,and 
those at Alton Edge to Winifred. To-night 
we shall all meet and Christabel will find 
herself amongst friends,” 


I + ~ very close all that day; I did not 


wish Basset to be aware of my proximity. 
1 saw nothing of Joel Blake, though | half 
hoped he would corae to see me, I spent 
some of my time in putting finishing 
touches to my disguise, and in practising 
the heavy slouching galt and the uncouth 
speech of the Lincolnshire rustic. 

Towards one o’clock Simpson came to 
me, with an air of mysterious importance, 

“Tnere’s a little lad here, sir, as I think 
you'd best speak with. He’s got a queer 
tale to tell, but if it’s true it may help uf.’ 

The boy, a white-faced little urchin, who 
seemed scared out of his senses, was ac- 
cordingly ushered in, and by means of 
much questioning on the part of Simpson 
was induced to make the following discios- 
ures: 

It appeared that somewhere in the gar- 
den of Basset’s house wasa tree with an 
uncommonly tine head of mistletoe upon 
it, such a head as would fetch a handsome 
price towards Cbristmas-time in the Alton- 
bridge market, 

Tommy Dawes had long set his mind 
upon gaining on of this treasure, 
and was very anxious, lixea skilful gen- 
eral, to reconnoitre the field before the time 
for action. 

‘The previous day he had been despatch- 
ed by his mother with a message to a ré- 
lative who lived some few miles away, 
and was told that, if invited, he might stop 
the night. 

This seemed to Master Tomuny tov good 
an opportunity to be lost. 

He had remained as late as possible with 
his relative, but about nine o’clock had 6x- 
pressed his determination to walk home by 
moonlight; and, as he was a sturdy inde- 
pendent little fellow, he had been permit- 
ted to depart at his own time. , 

Knowing that he would not be ex pect& 
at uome, he had found his wayinto 4 fer. 
mer’s barn not far from Basset's house,an 
had siept quietly for an hour or two in & 
warm nest of straw until the night wassu- 
ficently advanced for his purpose. 

it was not till midnight thereabouls 


that he awoke, and then 26 made ior | 
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destination as fastas his legs could carry 
bim. 

He knew there would be nobody about 
at that time, and he was eager to make his 
survey of thes 

He got over the wall without any diffi- 
culty, and made his way cautiously along 
the garden paths, when suddenly he was 
brought up sharply, “his beart in his 
mouth,” bY seeing atall dark figure 
draped in a long cloak standing near to the 
house. 

At first he thought it was Marcus Bassaet; 
then, recognizing the cloak, he believed it 
was 1; but when the moon came out from 
behind a cloud be saw that it was the idiot, 
Joe! Biake. 

He was less afraid now, bat still he kept 
nimself close, anxious to avoid observation; 
presently Joel began to talk to bimseif,and 
the lad caught some words that sounded 
like these; 

“Joel not be locked in long—Joel not 
take his bad stuff—Joel too clever tor that 
—ha, ba! Joel knows more than they think 
for—promised young master to be here— 
keeps bis word always’’—and so on. 

The boy did not understand what he 
heard, but I did, only too well. 

Presentiy Joei moved —~ and cau- 
tiously round an angle of the house, as if 
he too were on the watcb; and then, all in 
a moment, caine the sound of heavy biows, 
of a terrible struggle, a heavy fall, anda 
hcllow groan. 

The boy tad fora time been paralyasd 
with horror; but at last he mustered 
up courage to crawl round the building 
and look. 

He then saw Marcus Basset wrapping the 
long cioak more closely round a prosirate 
figure tbat was lying face downwards upon 
the ground; and, having done this, he be- 
gan to drag the corpse of Joel Blake stead:- 
ly away round another angie of the house, 
after which he deposited the body in an 
open grave, and commenced filling itupin 
frantic haste. 

Tommy bad then made ofl, frightened 
almost out Of his senses by all he had 
heard snd seen, and had passed the night 
in the friendiy barn that bad sheltered him 
before. 

He bad not turned upat home till late 
this morning, aod a8 soon as his mother 
had head his story she had brought 
the child toSimpson, who was the great 
man Of the village, to know what ought to 
be done, 

“Siuapson,’’ I said, ‘tyou take the boy 
yourseif to Mr, Lovelace. He is a magist- 
rate and the proper person to hear thie tale. 
It he thinks that the evidence is sutticient 
for (he arrest of Basset, becan be arrested 
at (ne balf-way house to-night.’’ 

Simpson took the boy and drove away 
as HOOD 48 the gig could be got ready; and | 
was leftto wy own «meditations, and to 
think of the tragic fate of the poor faith- 
ful balf-witted Joel, who haa been 
buried in the grave be himself bad helped 
to dig! 

About dusk Mrs. Simpson came to say 
that Mr, Basset wished to see the driver 
who was totake him to Fenmore Sands 
that 6vening. 

1 rau up to my room, donned a red wig 

and b-ard1 bad in readiness, pulled a 
mangy seaiskin cap over my eyes, put on 
the long heavy coachman’s coat of pale 
drav that reached down to my heels, and 
thought, as I gianced at the glass, that a 
more  villainous-looking ruffian than 
mysclf had seldom been seen in those 
arte, 
As | shammbled downstairs my landlady 
clasped ner bands in a rapture of ming- 
ied fear and admiration, and murmured 
bolty: 

“Why, Mr. Vere,my doar, vour own mo- 
ther would not know you!” 

Mrs, Simpson bad been wy nurse in days 
goue by, and of course could not make 
enough of me, 

1 waiked leisurely up to Basset’s house, 
The dvor stood open; boxes bad been 
brougbt into the ball; there was ail 
the co nfuson of epsedy departure about 
the house, 

Basset and his mother both came out to 
speak tome; both instructed me to use 
secrecy and despatch, and botb siipped into 
my band a money bribe, which I ionged to 
fling back in their iaces, 

As Mrs. Basset turned away sbe said, 
pointing down a long dark passage: 

‘It you like to go intoths kitchen they 
will give you a glass of sumething bot—”’ 
and then she followed her son iato @ dim- 
ly-liguted room and closed the door behind 
her, 

A sudden inspiration dashed upon me, 
Why not seize this opportunity and speak 
one word of bope to Christabel, to let her 
kuow | was near and that the moment of 
release had aimost come? 

it wasarisk,1 knew; but my disguise 
was itupenetrable, and that gave me conii- 
dence, 

Jn less time than it has taken me to write 
tbis,1 had mounted the stairs and was close 
to the dimily-lighted corridor upon which 
her rooms opened. 

In a dark recess I paused totake off my 
wig and beard, and as | looked up i bene. d 
Christabel approaching. 

As her eyes fell upon me she siopp3d 
suort, with a look of borror on her face, | 
leit cartain thatsome peril was at hand, 
and 1 therefore resisted the urgent iim- 
puise to spring forward and clasp her in 
iby arms, 

I stood quite still in the dark shadow,and 
spoke ny words of encouragement in & iow 
“ - ring tone: 


urage, my icve—t light we sha De 
gether! 
Her anewer was to hide her fece in 
hands and fly from me, with @ suriex oO 
terror! Whatdid it mean? ! Ww 30 





recognized me. Great heavens—had they 
driven her mad? 

When I reached the inn ain,es I did 
without further eavencere, f looked care. 
fully at myself in the glass to see if there 
wasany change in me that could have 
alarmed Christabel, 

It was quite true that the fortnight of 
separation and keen anxiety had told upon 
my looks, I was rather h like 
Christabel herse!f; but that she would sure- 
ly expect, 

1 could not understand her terror iu the 
least, ut: leas she fancied I was in danger, 
and then she would probably have expree- 
sed her fear differently, 

However, there was littie time now for 
ee 

y landlady was urging me to partake 
of the substantial meal one had in readi- 
ness, and Jim wasalready preparing to put 
the horses to the cumbersome traveling car- 

ein the yard. 

© had doctored the right forefoot of one 
of the horses; by the time we reached 
the half-way house it would be shoeless 
and sufficiently lame to answer my pur- 


1 ate a few mouthbfuis of dinner to satisfy 
my good hostess, and then, carefully ar- 
ranging my disguise once more, I mounted 
the boxanddrove gently up tw Marcus 
Basset’s house, 

1 was expected, and was required to help 
with luggage, and when that was put in 
position the woman Carter came out and 
took her seat in the carriage, 

Then there wasrathera long pause before 
Marcus Basset and his mother appeared, 
toe former carrying In hie arms the almost 
inanimate form of Christabel. 

She was evidently in a semi-conscious 
state, and probably hardly aware of what 
wan happening. 

Had | not known that sure and speedy 
vengeance wasat hand,I think I must 
bave struck Basset to the warth then and 
there, 

As it was, I held the door open for him 
and his burden, and only anathematized 
him in my heart. Tuen 1 mounted the box 
and drove away in the darkness, 

For six miles we jolted along over the 
ill-made road, till at length | saw the 
lights of the half-way house gleaming be- 
fore us. 

1 puiled up, got down from my box and 
raised the off fore-leg of the near horse, 
while Basset put his head out of the win- 
dow and asked impatiently the cause of the 
delay. 

‘*’Oss cast a shoe, sir. Must get another 
put on atthe blacksmith’s close by. L'il 
just leave the carriage at the half-way 
house. You can get something hot whilst 
you wait. It won’t take more nor about ten 
minutes to finish the job. 

Il spoke thickly and hoarsely, yet I fancied 
the sound of my voice roused Christabel, 
for she too put her head out of the window 
and said: 

“Ob, yes, let ua stop; I am 
should so like some tea,’’ 

Basset gruiwbied, yet gavein. The half- 
way bouse was loo lonely and dismal aspot 
to rouse his suspicions, and he knew that 
the horse could not traverse six miles of 
bad road witbout a shoe. 

I drove them up to the door, and they 
were ushered into a small parior where a 
tire was burning. Tne moment the door 
was ciosed the passage seemed to be alive 
with friendly taces, some familiar, some 
strange. 

Trevor Lovelace and Winifred were 
there, ny good landlord, and some men 
who looked like constables, 

We exchanged glances in cautious si. 
lence, and, in compliance with a whisper 
from Trevor, 1 removed my disguise, 

Then he took Winifred’s hand ip his and 
signed me tofollow. The rest were to wait 
outside until asignal wasgivean. We open- 
ed the parlor door and entered quietly. 

Basset glared at us like a wild animal at 
bay, and sprang to bis feet, with an impre- 
cation. Christabel threw herssif into 
Winifred’s arms, with a low cry that 
pierced my heart. 

1 went up to ber and laid my hand upon 
her bead. 

“My darling!” I murmured. 

But she sobuddered and clung more close- 
ly to Winifred. 

“}W bat ie it—obh, what is it?” I heard her 
whisper. + Oa, teli we who is there!” 

“it is Vere,’’ answered Winifred tender- 
ly—“your own Vere, who has rescued you 
at last. My sweet one, what ia the matter? 
Why do you tremble so? Whydo you not 
go to bim?’’ 

“It cannot 
again. ‘Vere is dead! 
saw him bury him. 
Let bim ki!l me too! 
end go to Vere!” 

‘‘Tuen come to me now, my love,” I 
sai!, taking berin my aris and drawing 
ber towards me, “for | am Vere—your 
busband that will be before another day 
bas passed! 1am notdead—I am here w 
claim you for my very own! lt was no 
ghost you saw, but my own self; and it 
was not | who was killed that night by 
Marcus Basset—it was poor Joel Bake, to 
whom 1 bad given wy cloak.” 

Soe understood at last, and lay qaiet in 
mv aris, too exbausted and bewildere4 
for speech, yet clinging to me with the un- 
conscious tenacity of one who, after awfal 
abe, feels safe at last in some sure haven. 


so tired! I 


be Vere,’ she whispered 

He killed him! I 
1 saw Vere’s ghost. 
i only waut Ww dle 


joiding her thas folded to my breast, I 
gianced at Basset, and listened to what he 
was saying in indignant accents to Trevor 
Lovelace, 

‘Tt is all a trick—a bas iworthy plo 
| aha “ J to be tw itted ke 
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fered with! I have the law on mv sid $ and 
I can det you all at defiance! Now, Obris- 
tabel, you must come at once!” 

Bat a strong band was laid upon Basset’s 


“Marcus Basset, { arrest you in the 
Queen’s name!"’ 

He turned livid and ghastly; his eyes 
Goat fiercely, but with the ferceness 
o r 

“With what do you charge me?” he ask- 
ed, in a wild boarse voice. 

“With the wilful murder of Joel Biake!’’ 





A LETTER FROM THE DEAD. 


When this letter reaches you, Christabel, 
the world will know Marous Baasct no 
more, 

I shall never see your face again; and, 
though I have loved you more than life 
itself, yet I die knowing that you will hold 
my memory in abborrence, and that you 
feel nothing butthe bitterest hatred to- 
wards the man who gave bis soul into your 
keoping. 

Ob, child, it isnot just—it is as unjust as 
this barsh world in which we live! Love 
made me mad with jealousy and despair 
when you turned from me again and again, 
with fear and luathing. 

You would never listen to me whiie I 
lived; but perhaps s letter from the dead 
may touch even your hard heart, and make 
you think less barshly of one who only 
sinned for love of you, 

I was never yy une as other men are 
young. I reapeda heritage of debt and 
difficulty from those who had goue before 
me, and I knew no means of ridding my- 
sel! of the burden, 

My mother, who loved me and had great 
ascendency Over we, chose a wife for ime 
when I was very young; but my married 
life was unhappy, and came to a tragic 
conclusion, as you will have beard trom 
others, 

No doubt you believe the worst of me, 
So be it. lam not writing this with any 
idea of going over that miserable episode. 
You must believe what you will. 

1 went abroad and fell in with your fa- 
ther. He took to me, and I felt more plea- 
sure in his society than in anvthing | had 
ever before experienced. He made me 
your guardian, and died in the following 

ear, 
’ My duties were not oaerous, aud I con- 
tented mnyself with sending you to a re- 
spectable and comfortable English school, 
where 1 knew you would be well taken 
care of, 

I did not think much about you, vet the 
idea that you were under my care was 
pleasant to me, and I sent you trifling pre- 
sents from time to time. 

When I gave Trevor Lovelace permission 
to remove you from your school, and alter- 
wards consented to Vere Mannesty’s woo- 
ing you, | had no idea thet I should ever so 
passionately regret those acts. 

1 thought that 1 should like to see you at 
Lovelace’s house and afterwardain your 
own—should like to feel that one English 
home wouid be open to me, where | could 
taste sweets of friendship, and see a little of 
that quiet domestic lite of which I bad 
known nothing; for 1 will own to you that 
it bad never occurred to me that Christabol 
Devereux would feel towards ine otherwise 
than as a friend. 

Yet when I saw you first I was aware at 
onoe that a friendship from you would 
never satisfy me—I must have your love, 
for I loved you madly from the first mo- 
ment my eyes fell upon you. 

I will not attempsé to conceal the fact that 
I wasin great pecuniary straits, and that 
my mother was urging me to marry you in 
order that I might secare your linmense 
fortune. 

But I did not recetve this;suggestion with 
any enthusiasm; anc | believe that, had 
I not loved you, I should never have veer 
roused to oppose your marriage with Vere 
Mannesty. 

Christabel, had you made a friend of ine, 
I think, even then, | should have acted dit- 
ferentiy—sbould have conquered my love 
in order to see you happy. 

Had you given me your confidence, | 
think my better angel would have triuin- 
phed and this tragedy would bave been 
averted; but you feared and hated me from 
tue first, and without @ cause, and that 
made mé@ mad, while your love for Man 
nesty roused in me a natred towards him 
beyond your power to undermand. You 
drove tne oo angel out of my heart, aud 
afiend took its piace. 

1 need not revert to the harsb captivity 
by means of which we boped to break your 
proud and haughty spirit. 

1 was away for nearly a week, making 
arrangements for a speedy tmarriage and « 
secret journey. When | returned | was full 
of hope and confidence. 

J »e| did not betray you. |] found the note 
in the pocket of bis coat, which he bad un- 
suspectinuly laid aside while he did some 
heavy work. 

1 was delighted, for 1 saw wy way to 4 
sure and speedy vengeance; and I took 
care that you should pave the chance of 
sending beck an answer, which I also 
opened and read before | ieft the pre- 
In ise 

Then I dug the grave—Vere Mannesty’s 
grave —end, at my mother’s suggestion, | 
took you to gee it,and made the subsequent 
pro position. 

Christabel, I was giail when you refused 
the condition offered you. The lust 
blood was upun we,and | felt I snould 
know no peace whiie Vere Mannesty walk 
6d the eartb. 


’ 


Nobody but mnysel! knew of this terr 
| fami iar. My mother warned me agains 
la iy violence end at’ 6a a j ay 
A Sbe sald | 1 were t [ 
every Weapselin our power | wes oe 
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be a hollow show of evil. 
no bloodshed, 

I know now how you contrived to outwit 
meand warn Vere Mannesty. My forget- 
ting that grating waese curious oversight 
Were | to plan Itall over again I should 


There was to be 





Bat what signifies writing of what I 
should do? My piana end here, within 
four prison walla. 

So it was Joel Blake that I killed, not 
Vere Mannesty; and that flerce joy | ox- 
perienoed at feeling my enemy grow oold 
and pulseless beneath the savage clutch of 
my fingers was all lavished upon that mis- 
erable idiot of a gardener! ell may men 
talk of the trony of fatel 

How joyfully I fille’ up the grave where 
my hatred rival lay! From that moment 
until that strange bewlidering hour when 

our lover's gboat seemed to arise and con- 
ront me in the half-way house,and i knew 
1 had been fooled and tricked, not a single 
iniegiving troubled me, 

You know my dream ended. When I 
beard a volos accuse me of the murder of 
Joel Blake, I knew that my life waa tor- 
feit; but the real hour of my death, Cbris 
tabel, was when I saw you c.asped to Vere 
Mannesty’s breast, and knew that I bad no 
power to part you. 

And now, farewell, Ohristabel! { have 
told vou all; condemn me if you will, All 
the evil | have done was done for your 
sake, As I began,so I end; | loved you,and 
for you I have lom my soul, 

1 shal) not be here for my trial. It could 
have but one ending, and | will not stand 
up to hear myself accused by you— witnese- 
ed againat by the lips that 1 thought to 
hears k loving words to me at last. I 
have the means to ensure a speedy pain- 
less death, and when I tail asleep two- 
night I shall notawaken to the sight of 
prison walls, 

| bave confessed all now, 
Heaven have mercy on my soul! 

Marsous Basser, 


and may 





POSTSCRIPT BY VERE MANNENTY, 
] married Christabel on the day follow- 
ing the rescue,and took ber abroad at once, 
y motherand Winifred both agreed 
that it was the beat chance of saving her 
from a severe Iliness, and the event proved 
tneir verdict to be right, 

Winifred and Trevor were very good,and 
followed us, keeping always within easy 
reach, in case Chriatabel’s condition should 
make ne anxious for further advice, and 
for the sympathy of aloving and capable 
woman; but I found thatmy own lovin 
care wasthe médicine Christabel wanted, 
and after #!x weeks han passed the Love- 
laces bade us good-bye and we took ateainsr 
for Algiers, 

Marcas Basset died in prison by his own 
hand, evidently from some subtle poison. 
It was an immense relief to me that there 
was no trial. 

Obristabel could hardly have been ex- 
empted from attending, and it would have 
done her serious hartmn tn bringing back all 
the details of that terrible tine, 

Carter escaped from the half-way house 
during the confusion incident upon the 
arrest of Marcus Baseot; she moat iikly fed 


on foo. to Fenmore End, to tell her mis- 
tress what bad occurred, 
On the following day Mra, HKasset was 


found dead in her chair, struck down by 
paralysis while in the very act of burning 
the Journals from which extracts have been 
qaoted, 

The work of destruction was only tirn- 
perfectly acoomplisbed, and, though al! 
records—if any were kept—of the former 
tragedy enacted in that house were entirely 
destroyed, the acoount of the treatinent 
received by iuny sweet Ohristabel at her 
merciless hands remains in black and 
white. 

Weil, she is dead, and ber son also! 
their wickedness ve buried in their 
honored graves, 

Carter disappeared trom 
that night, and has never 
since, 

And now wy story is told, and I can lay 
down tiny pen with a sense of joyous relief, 
for even Dow the inémories of those terrivle 
days arouse Strange and unmpileasant feel- 
ings within me, 

T brought Christabel back tothe Manor 
House in the sweet summer-tide, and she 
is the very life and joy of the old piace,and 
the light of our eyes, 

My father and mother cannot make 
enough of her, and her sweetness and 
beauty increase with every passing mouth, 
Sue js entirely content in her married life, 
aud is as busy and as happy asa bird. 

Winifred and ‘Trevor are our very good 
friends, and never # week passes without 
@ meeting Of some kind being contrived 
amongst us, 

We never speak of the Hasseta or tieir 
dismal émpty house, for too many painful 
ié6morles are Connected with that ionely 
apot; and, although Christabe!l has told ber 
tale with quiet courayé and resolution—the 
tale toat bas been written down here trom 
her own Ups—yet we all think it well to 


Let 
dis- 


End 
heard of 


Fenmore 
been 


16t the past fall inte oblivion, and ty draw 
# Vell Over that one tragic episode in « life 
that] meésn wo be nenceforth caluis and 


bright. 

Aithough I have visited the cemolate 
house al Fenmore End,and bave wandered 
through thé einpty rooms and dank neglex 


od gardens, | have never taken Curistabe 
there; and | think tuany yeara must ji aeies 
efore I shall grant the request, somet! mes 
uade6 with reluctant hesitation, that #he 
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FAREWELL 


HY J. B. RBLAIER, 
Fare@eli? but stay! if words say what they mean, 
The spirit of thie word defeats the letter, 
Yor if ‘twere not to say, ‘tle easily seen 
There's many 6 heart would doubtiessly fare better, 


Farewell? ‘tie but a phrase of mortal birth, 
Heaven could nut be where such a sound was heard, 
Tell me, dear heart, shall we bring heaven \ earth, 
And say farewell forever to the word? 
SE 


The Blind Artist. 


BY 8. V. HENKY. 


OHAPTER lV. 


SEE, far down a long pathway, stretch- 

ing from now into the future, the path- 

way of a sweet and noble life—one iife, 
though it takes two people to live it—I1 see 
a true man and a true woman, each doing 
#0 weil their own share of the work of the 
world that I cannot tell where the work of 
one atopa, and of the other begins. I see 
we!l-earned fame, and the content of souls 
that have done what they oould, I see dear 
chiidren around that man and woman, who 
love them, and are their pride in this life, 
and will look after them with reverent 
eyes when they go up higher. I see yet 
dearer children—good works, for they are 
the oblidren of the soul, and will follow 
them, and be their glory in the life to 
oome,"’ 

‘It is a very beautiful plicture,’’ she 
waid. 

‘“Yoa; and the most beautiful part of it is 
that it is true, and I shall see it. Not in a 
dream-picture as I see it now, but with 
clear eyes—cliearer even than those your 
youth bas, my dear.’’ 

“What do you mean?” she asked anx- 
jously. “Surely you are not ill? You 
frighten mel’’ 

‘11? said Mr. rail, dropping suddenly 
into a perfectly conventional tone, ‘Bless 
my oul, no; but an old man of eighty-two 
can't reasonably expect to live very much 
longer, you know. Now tell me ail 
about your travela—about Ledway and 
Paris and Innsbruck, until I fancy I see 
them.” 

They talked all through the afternoon, 
until at about five Serena saw her old 
friend was beginning to look tired, s0 she 
decided to walt no longer for ber busband, 
and went home, 

Things looked much brighter to her after 
her talk with Mr, Krall, and she was quite 
In good apirita when she went upstairs to 
dress to go to the Syckells, 

Her husband had not yet returned, but 
she did not mind that; it did = not 
matter in the least being late at the Syo- 
kella, 

They were, perhaps, the most unconven- 
tional people in London. 

They had a commonplace house in a 
second-rate part of London; but everyone 
who had the chance was always glad to go 
there, 

It wasa house where you might meet 
anyone; but ple never went there for the 
sake of meeting anyone. 

They went for the sake of having a good 
time, and invariably bad it. 

The vy tege e knew many distinguished 
people; but they knew no one simply be- 
oause he was distinguished, 

Good com panionsh!p—if one may coin a 
word—was the one essential, but it was an 
enneniial. 

Toey asked nothing else, but, having 
that one quality, anyone was welcome— 
from a bishop to a billiard-maker. 

Serena was goingto dress, because she 
had the time and thedress; butshe knaw 
that If she oad been a hospital nurse, with 
notoing to recommend her but a good heart 
and good spirita, she might have dropped 
in on ber way home in a white cap and 
apron, and been as welcome and enjoyed 
herself just as much as she expected to do 
clad in the graceful draperies her maid was 
offering her. 

If ber huaband came home late, she in- 
tended two wait for him. 

It did not matter being late for dinner at 
the Syokells; no one was ever waited for; 
if a guest came when the soup was cold, 
he began with the fish; if the fish had dis- 
appeared, he began withthe entrees: in- 
deed, On One occasion, a very eminent 
judge had come when dinner was quite 
over, and had dined heartily and oontent- 
edly on cheese and apples, 

Serena was just putting the last touch to 
her toilette when she heard her husband 
come into his dressing-room. 

‘Ie that you, Stan?’ she calied. “1 am 
giad you are back In time to come with 
ine, Why did you not join me at Mr. 
Hrall'a?”’ 

“I have just come from there.’’ 

“Have you? then I wish | had stayed 
a little longer; but you told me not to 
wait after five, and he seemed tired, so 1 
jeft"’ 

Serena turned round when she had fin- 
ished speaking,and found ber husband was 
standing just behind her, 

“I have come to teli you what I bave 
found out.” 

Without his words she would 
known it, only too well. 
There was only oue t! 
tthat would make su we 
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ng he could find | 


certain things tome, and I couldn't re- 
member;but I knew Brail would have it 
in his diary. He was preseut when Better- 
ton spoke, and he puls everything in his 
diary, 20 I went to Brall, and he gave me 
the wrong book,’’ 

"You should not have read it.” 

“Oh! don’t reproach me, I did not read 
much, but quite enough to see how blind I 
had been; enough to see that your sweet 
friendship that I have valued so much was 
a delusion; to see that when | fancied you 
liked me—on my honor, Serena, I never 
fancied more than that—l was deceived 
com pletely.”’ 

“IT meantit well.” 

“Oh! yes; | know it was very noble of 
you, very generous, but itis horribly hu- 
iniliating forme, 1 had rather you had 
been a little iess noble, and liked me a |!t- 
tle more,” 

“It was not my thought.’’ 

This was about the worst thing she could 
have said; her husband interrupted her 
with a bitter exclamation. 

“T know! it was not even that,’ he said; 
‘‘and when the matter was suggested to 
you, you only acted from the highest ph!!- 
a I waa an interesting case—good 
material for a reformed character, and you 
charitably undertook the work of reform- 
ing me, Serena, was ! #0 bad asthat? Was 
my state so hopeless you need have given 
your whole life to rescue me? Do you 
think I would not rather have gone to the 
demon my own way than have a woman #0 
sacrifice bersei?’’ 

“Don’t look atit s0,’’ she sald. ‘I was 
so sorry for you. It seemed so sad your 
whole life should be wasted,’’ 

He turned away quickly with a bitter 
laugh. 


“Why cid not you persuade me to join 
the Biue Kibbon Army, Mra, Earne? That 
would have sulted you just as well,and me 
much better,’’ 

“No, Stauway, you must not do that, 
You will not say that when you 
have listened to me—when you have 
thought.’’ 

“Oul yes, I daresay presently I shall 
100K at itallina — light, and be pro- 
foundly gratetul for your philanthropy; at 
preseut the humiliation is almost more 
than | can bear ” 

‘My dwar, don’t say that, let me explain 


“It can’t be explained, I must say it, it 
istrue. Itell you I would rather have 
shot myself than have bad you do such a 
thing.’’ 

“Stanway,’’ she cried, ‘‘has it burt you so 
much? Then I wish with all my soul | 
had never seen you, I did not mean to 
make you miserable, I meant to help 

ou.”? 

“Oh, I never doubted the exalted nature 
of your intentions, Letus say no more 
about it,’’ 


lie was leaning against the mantel. 
piece with his back towards her; he did 
not look up, and spoke with intense bitter- 
ness, 

Sne stood amoment silent, miserabie,and 
afraid, feeling sure there must be some 
words that would set right this misun- 
derstanding, but not daring to speak 
thein, 

What could she say to a man who felt 
his pride so bitterly outraged? She crossed 
the room and laid her hand timidly on his 
arm. 

“Stanway, speak to me.’’ 

He looked up quickly and noticed her 
drees, 

“You are going out?” he said, 

‘Yea, to the Syckells, Have you forgot- 
ten? Will you not come?” 

“Oh,to the Syckelis! 1 cannot come now, 
1 must go back to Tinto and tell him the 
date; put 1 will join you later. I wouldn’t 
iniss seeing them for anything,” then, sud- 
denly seeming to remember, ‘Ah, dear 
Heaven! to think only this morning it 
scemied so natural forus to be happy to- 
gether, and now it is ail over!’’ 

‘All over! Oh no, Stanway. Of course 
you are very angry; but you will for- 
give me Stan, it is really so bad as 
that?’’ 

‘So bad? Angry! You do not under- 
stand. Itis something terribly like de- 
spuir.’’ 

And he left her, 

o 
” * * * os 2 


Serena was by no means a quickwitted 
or clever woman, but she was quite clever 
enough to know when she had been stupid, 
and as she sat in the carriage,on her way to 
tne Syckeils, ahe began to see that she had 
been very stupid, 

She had plenty of time to think over her 
interview with ber husband, and find out 
wherein her stupidity had lain. 

She had said nothing that she ought to 
bave said to her husband, and had under 
etood nothing of what he bad said to her; 
at all events ahe had not understood the 
feeling which had prompted his words, He 
had spoken of humiliation, was angry (o 
find spe had an unselfish and exalted mo- 
tive in merrying him. 

“Serena, 1 wish you had been a lit:le less 
nobie, and liked mea littie more,”’ 

Wuy had spe not told him, in answer to 
that, that the exalted motive bad been loat 
in « very human feeling before ever he ask- 
ed ber to be his wife? 

Why not? Why, because he had never 
asked for anything but friendship, and she 
had given him so much more, 

And how could she confess that? Wou! 
not any woman rather be blamed for g 

ng t t thar tied for giving 
ancied you ked meé; On my 
ever fancied more,’’ he had said But 


| ‘it Is something very like despair,” mere | 
disappointed friendship had not spoken 





tnose words, in that voice. Her husband 
loved her, 

Had she not been so biind and over- 
whelmed with ber own love, she would 
have seen his love in every look, and word, 
and tone. 

She knew itnow,and the knowledge 
produced at first a sheer delirium of hap- 
piness, 

She could neither understand it nor rea- 
lize it, se ~ he only those who 
have suffered can enjoy. 

There is nothing #0 beautifal as love late 
in lite, when they who thought that ali was 
past, and everything that makes life sweet, 
dead and cold, are suddenly awakened by 
a thousand bright voices; when hope rises 
and cries: 

“Tbe future is bright, let us enjoy it;’’ 
and the heart awakes and cries: “I live 
yet and can love;” and youth looks them 'n 
the face and says: “Il am bere atill, I have 
never left you, let us go forward to- 
gether.’’ 

Surely the rejoicing of those who were 
desolate is as much sweeter than the inex- 
perienced content of first love, as those 
rare bright days in the clear warm autumn 
are better that the damp sentimentality of 
spring. 

Serena was so filled with the delight of 
loving and being loved, that for a moment 
she forgot that her busband had parted from 
her in bitterness, 

“Itis something very much like de- 
spair.”’ 

Well, she would see him soon and make 
it all right; a word, a look, would be 
enough. 

She would have goneto him at once, if 
she bad not known she should see him 
B00. 

She laughed over the thought of follow- 
ing him to Mr, Tinto’s; sending him word: 
“Mrs, Earne wishes to see r. Earne,”’ 
and when her husband came out to her say- 
ing: 

“Excuse ine, my dear, I forgot to men- 
tion itto you just now; but I am very 
fond of you,’’ and then sending him back 
to finish his buridess with Mr, Tin- 
to, 


But while she laughed he was suffering; 
that was a dreadful thought, 

Now she understood it, it frightened her 
to think of the dreary hopelessness of his 
tone, the blank despondency of his face; 
she remembered suddenly what evil that 
other disappointment had done him, 

Thank God, there was no danger now; 
he would see her so soon, and all would be 
well, 

He loved her now far better than ever he 
had loved Miss Macleod, 

Sho remembered how, soon after their 
marriage, she and her husband had been 
ata bail, and a young bride had entered 
with her bridegroom, a pretty, empty- 
headed looking girl, with a sharp nose and 
a Sharp voice, 

EKaraé had started, looked at the girl, 
then turned and looked at Serena with 
such an expression of relief and satisfac- 
tion, that she had asked who the youug 
bride Waa, 

“Mrs, Galway, thank heaven!’’ he had 
said, and Serena bad understood that the 
giri had been Miss Macleod, and tnat Stan- 
a had thanked heaven she was not Mra, 

Carne, 

Serena had been pleased even then, but 
it disturbed her now tothink thatthe dis- 
appointment, in regard to this girl,had had 
such a terrible effect on Stanway. 

Why, if he loved her better than he had 
loved Miss Macleod, this disappointment 
would be even harder to bear, 

‘It is something terribly like despair,’ 
the words would recur to her, filling her 
with foolish, unreasonable fears, 

Every story of despairing lovers she had 
ever read rushed into her mind. She 
thought of the heart-broken ory of 
Moliere: 

‘Pity me, my friend, my wife does not 
love me,’”’ and Moliere had gone to the 
theatre and played his part, and then 
died, 

Her husband was gone to play his part. 
Well, whatof that? Men do not die when 
they are disappointed in love nowadays. 
Yos, but that merely means no one we 
have known has died as yet. 

Possibly, all the friends of every de- 
spairing lover have said as much until 
they learned better, 

Perhaps Moliere’s heartless wife said 
something of the sort when her generous, 
patient busband left her that evening. 

The carriage stop in Galt Street. Se- 
rena inust go in and wait for her husband 
in a crowd. 

At that moment she would certainly 
have gone to Mr, Tinto’s to look for him, 
in spite of the amusement she bad felt 
when the idea first rose in her mind; only 
she knew bé might already have started 
to join her, and by going to seek him she 
migbt chance to miss him, and so defer 
their explanation yet longer. 

The drawing-room was nearly full when 
Serena entered; a fair-haired little mite of 
h ee was holding forth energeti- 
cally. 

‘*Yes,’’ she was saying, ‘1 pride myseit 
on not being frank. Why should we say 
whatwe think? Itia most likely wrong; 
if it isn’t, it is sure to be misunder- 
stood, No one is 80 avominably decestive 
as your very frank woman. You think 
she must be true because she is disagree- 
able; but she isn’t, Allthe while she is 
‘saying Unpleasant things, and you are con- 


| Sratulating yourself that at any rate vou 


~ 4 someone else, “is that they 
in * frankness so much that they wantto havs 


4 the w at. « is carefully sav 
nething t fr 


g to be ank sbout on a 
ccas 


6 worst of these very frank people,’ 
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| spoken in her ear. Sne looked 


the monopoly of it themselves,’’ 

“ "maid the little fair girl reflective. 
ly, ** Miss Saul would not like it i; 
{1 were to turn round some morning and 
say to her, ‘You are domineering, Op- 
pressive, and ill-educated; your nose turns 
up pope and pons hommes never fit 

; you are always bl 
Kon ays, when you have been pa KO 
the — + hw reading 
teach e —unha little bo 
in the Sanda school, you’ are worse = 
an esst wind.’ She would be quite cross 
if I said that toher, and yetshe is always 
deciaring she \ikes trath.”’ 

“I fancy most people like truth in their 
neighborw.’’ om 

“That must what she means, 
she likes it in herself, Miss Saul is a A 
selt-denying woman,” 

Sereua was beginning to wonder who 
Miss benny d and the young lady who de. 
noun er 80 energeticaily w Ww 
Mrs. Syckeil explained. .— 

‘“‘Miss'Symdon is graduating as a mil- 
liner, under Miss Saul of Bond Street, 
Miss Symdon has an ambition to make 
money.”’ 

“It 1s very unoriginal,I know,” said Miss 
Symdon, ‘“‘and rather foolish, for when I 
getitI sban’t kn w what to do with it, 
since I never had any before, Mrs, Walter 
you have written a great many useful 
things; can’t you write a book to teach us 
how to spend well?’’ 

“No,”’ sald Mrs. Walter; “education will 
do a great deal, buteven education won’t 
do that, People may be taugnt to dress, 
they may be taught to ride, or even to 
write poetry; they may oocasionally be 
taught to cook, but to meet wel! is the re- 
sult of heaven-sent genius.”’ 

Mr. Syckell came into the room. He said 
he couldn’t come sooner, He had been down 
at Tramore’s theatre. 

Tramore was going to bring out Alder- 
son’s boo« as a piay,and he had been hear- 
ing all about it, 

r. Syckell had acarelessly pleasant way 
of speaking, which gave strangers the idea 
sometimes that he was only a visitor in his 
own house, 

As the company went in to dinner he 
told them all about the new play, and 
att pathetic over poor Alderson’s pro- 

ble sufferings when his well-wrought- 
out, neatiy balauced boo should be hack- 
ed in pieces, turned upside down, ded, 
abridged,and generally vulgarized to make 
it fit the stage, 

Serena looked round the table. Several 
seats were still unoccupied, that opposite 
her being destined for Mr. Earne when 
he should arrive; she had of course ex- 
plained his absence, 

She was in asuppressed fever of excite- 
ment, fretting against every minute that 
passed without his appearance. 

She made such absent answers to the plea- 
sant-faced, bright young man who had 
taken her down, that he, concluding phil- 
osophically that he bored her, let her alone 
and held his tongue good-naturedly. 

There was the sound of an arrival. Se- 
rene waited eo 

There ente a@ young clergyman, who 
a only just come from a weekday ser- 

08, 


He said he had brought Mrs, Syckell the 
list of the people who wanted wine, and 
had better give it to her at once for fear he 
f it. 

e walked round and gave it to her, and 
she pencilled an order on the back, and 
gave it to one of the servants. 

Another arrival; again Serena was dis- 


ongeres. 

his time the late comer was a lady in 
superb evening dress, on her way to the 
first great ball of the season. 

She brought no news, except that she 
bad sent all her children to bed that after- 
noon for trying to shave each other with 
dinner knives, 

Another arrivai; there were atill two 
chairs vacant, and Serena made up her 
mind not to expect Stanway until all but 
one were filled. 

This late guest was a young barrister, 
who said pleasantly that he had thought 
people would like him to come late, 
cause then he could bring the evening 
papers. 

He offered them to Mrs, Syckell as be 
spoke, and she began to read aloud all the 
interesting scraps of news, and eveaybody 
discussed them. 

“(Here is something dreadfal,’”’ she said, 
as she came to a paragraph crowed into the 
end of a column as if the news had 
reached the newspsper office almost 
too late to be printed. ‘Here is an accl- 
dent,” 

‘An accident! What ta it?” 

“Someone shot himself ina cab in Ox- 
ford Street.” 

“Poor fellow! I wonder what was the 
matter,” said Mr. Syockell. ‘‘It is strange 
how many people do shoot themselves in 
cabs nowadays,”’ 

“‘] don’t think it at all strange,’’ sald Mrs. 
Walter. “I always teel very like shootin 
myself when I am in a cab, through dr 
of the battle there will be when 1 get out 
The more I givethe men, the more they 
storm at me. I always give a great deal 100 
much, 1 suppose they think from that | am 
a fool and fair game,’’ j 

Mrs, Walter had a peculiarly empvatic 
manner of pronouncing the word — 
as if it were spelt with a pb: no mere 
could convey half so much scorn of her ow® 
folly. 

Serena looked across atthe v& 

DOS: v6. 

‘‘It is something terribly lize cos” 

t seemed as if the words were suce” 
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see if by any strange chance anyone val 
uttered them, No, the careless, ¥' 
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talk wae still going on round her. 

“It is natural people should get into the 
way of putting an end to themeelves,’’ the 
barrister was saying gloomily. ‘Tne dis- 
coinforte so far outweigh the comforts of 
modern life ali the time, thata trifling ex. 
tra worry is enough to make one desperate 
I'm sure,” he went on dismally, ‘‘what 
with the Tories so long in office, and the 
siamiming of doors on the underground 
rail, and eres Gee later every year, 
aud the House rising at twelve ao thata 
man basn'ta decent excuse to citer bis 
wife when be comes bome at five, it would 
take # very littie more to make me shoot 
myself in a cab,’ 

Hark! another arrival? No, it was next 
door, 

8.1li that vacant place before her,and those 
awtal words in her ear. Ab! wheels egain? 
No, they bad goae past. 

Wheels again? Yea, and at the door this 
time at last, No, that was not S:anway's 
step, yet someone was coming into the 
room, 

What did it mean? What horrible thing 
was going to Lappen? 

Toe jighta raced in mad circles before 
her eyes, the voices sounded a far-off mur- 
mur in her ear, 

Soe saw the pleasant-faced young man 
who had taken her in to dinner looking 
down at ber with that paternally amused 
air @ nan generally asaumes when a wo. 
14aan is doing something be considera 
feminine,and she found that she had seized 
one of his hands under the table, and was 
clutching it convulsively; possibly her do- 
ing 8» had prevented her fainting. 

She noticed that when the young man 
saw her face, he looked startled and hur- 
riedly poured her out a glass of wine with 
h.s disengaged hand. 

“Drink it,” be said in an undertone, 
“aud then read the note and you will 
know.” 

Serena sew then tbat a note had been 
brought to her. As sne took it she heard 
M's. Syckell spsaking: 

‘I bops that is not from Mr. Earne tosay 
be cannot be with us to night, because we 
expect to have some really good singing, 
th ugh perhaps, now thatthe House is ait- 
ting, be has no time for such things, like 
Count d6 Lavzn,”’ 

‘| quoted that the other day to Tinto,” 
said Serena’s friend, bending forward to 
intercept Mrs. Syckell’s view of Serena, 
‘ Not about Mr, Earne and dinner-parties, 
but nearer to the oviginal, Tinto was won- 
deciug why De Carle had never married, 
and | said perhaps because, like Count de 
Livuzen, he had notime to waste on a wife. 
‘Count Lawson?’ said Tinto, ‘Count who? 
L.iwson’s Ouly a ba’onct, and hasn’t any 
der either.’”’ 

Tuit young man had never met Mrs, 
Kk irne before,though he knew herbusband, 

Of course he hai 10 means whatever of 
x .essing at the contents of the note brought 
lo her, but he saw she was ina state of al- 
inost unbearabie anxiety, and wished to 
give her time to read unobserved. 

Serena’s note was from her maid, and 
contained only a few hurried blotted 
words, 

‘ Please, ma’am, could you come home 
atonce? Don’t be trightened, ma’am, but 
suimething has happened.” 

‘ Don’t be frightened.”’ 

No, Serena was past mere fright when 
se read that. She felt no tendeacy to faint 
COW, 

She rose and quietly offered some con- 
veitional explauation to her hostess, She 
mikxnaged ina few words to Mra. Syckell 
tosay it was absolutely necessary that she 
suould go at once, without making a tragic 
scene among the company. 

In amoment someone had brought her 
her wraps, 

Mr. Syckell bimself bad rushed to the 
ha!l door and whistled wildly for a cab, 
and in less than five minates after the 
receipt of the note Serena was on her way 
home, 

Hor own door was open when she reach- 
ed it; a doctor's carriage was just driving 
away. Serenasprang from tne cab and 
| wupthe steps, Tne maid was in the 
nail. 

‘Tell ine the worst at once, Alice.’’ 

“Oo, ma’am, it will be a terrible shock 
for you,” gasped the girl. 

‘Is be deaa?”’ 

Serena herself was startled at the sound 
of her own voice, and the girl burst into 
tears, 

*‘] see he is,’ said Serena. ‘Where is 
be, Alice?’’ 

‘In the library. Oh, ma’am, pray don’t 
KO to; it ia no sight for you.” 

Serena almost flung the girl aside, and 
opened the library door and entered, On 
t! e furtber side of the roum someone lay 
+ x'tended on the sofa. 

Tiere was no mistaking the rigid lines, 
tue ghastly immobility, 1t Was someone 
dead, 

Scmeone, but not her husband, for he 
Was standing beside it And when se 
realizcd this, Serena scemed literally to 
fling herseif across the intervening space 
until ber arms were ‘ound Stanway’s neck 
aud her head lay on his breast, 

“My darling husband! Oh, thank God 
fertuia, My love, my lovel’”’ 

“My poor girl,” said Stanway, holding 
her tenderly, ‘this will be a great grief two 

FOU ” 


“Nothing isa grief whileI have you,” 
she sobbed hysterically. ‘‘Ob, my love, 
my love!l’’ 

And he, though such words were of all 

thers the words he wisbed wet to hear 

iid not in east understand why she 


spoke them. 
Do you #e6 
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“How did it bappen?’’ 

“It seems he discovered his mistake in 
giving me the wrong book, and afraid I 
should read, and,read too littie to under- 
stand, he came here. I bad not returned. 
He nd ga maid, and she says he seemed 
troubled. He waited here for me, Alice 
ssys he grew more and more agitated as he 
waited; presently he asked to be helped 
from the chair tothe sofa, Soon after he 
fell asleep. He was still asleep when | 
came in, and found him here; but after a 
moment or 80 he woke and started up, ory- 

‘All is well, My children love each 

r. Ineed be anxious no more. I see 
the best picture of al!.’ I spoke to him, but 
he did not answer me. He went on 
talking of the picture he could see for a 
little while longer, and then he was al- 
lent.” 

Serena bent down and kissed her dead 
friend's face without speaking. 

“He wasa dear friend of both of us, Se- 
rena,’’ went on Stanway. “I for one owe 
him as great deal. It is horribly sad to lose 
him so suddenly.” 

“It is horribly sad.’’ 

Serena hesitated, then gave one more 
loving, half-penitent kiss to the white cold 
cold face, and turned to her busband, 

“Stanway, we loved each other very 
much, he and J,” she said; “but I cannot 
be ead. He would understand, he would 
forgive me, How can I be sad that it is he, 
when I thought—I tancied—dear, let me 
tell you what I thougnt.”’ 

She told her husband of all her foolish 
fears, aud if he smiled over them it was 
very lovingly. 

“The man who shot himself was only a 
volunteer letting off a blank cartridge,” he 
said. “No one was hurt. And s0 you 
thought it was 1? Ah, my dear, 1 can’t 
wonder you thought so, considering the 
weak way 1 was bearing « far lighter 
trouble when first you knew me. NoSe- 
rena. I felt miserable indeed to-day when 


I thought you cared nothing for me; but 
I should have known ard loved you to 
very little purpose all this time if l were 


not incapabie of such cowardice now. My 
wife, loving you has been so much to me, 
that as I cime bome to-night, { said that 
even if you did not care for mein the least 
I must go on loving you and being grate- 
ful to you; but when 1 heard our poor 
friend murmuring of his pictures I began to 
hope for sometbing better.” 

“Ah, yes,’’ said Serena softly. “I always 
loved hie pictures, and this last one is best 
ofall. But, Stanway, now lam sure you 
care to know, | will tell you—no picture 
can come near the reality of my love tor 
you.” . 

[THE END } 
—_— OS 


SOME SOCIAL SLIPS. 





“I beg your pardon, but you are sitting 
on my bat,” exclaimed agentieman, “Oh 
pray excuce me; I thought it was my bus 
band’'s,’’ was the uno xpocted reply. 

In another instance of conjugal amneni- 
ties, a wife saidto her husband: “I saw 
Mrs, Becker this morning, and she com- 
plained that on the occasion of her last visit 
you were so rude to her that she thought 
she must bave offended you,” “Nothing 
of the kind,’’ he answered. “On tbe con- 
trury, I like her very much; but it was 
rather dark at the time,and when | enteret 
the room at first 1 thought it was you.” 

“Poor Jobn—he was a kind and ftorbear- 
ing husband,” sobbed Joln’s widow on ber 
return from the funeral, ‘*Yes,’’ said a 
sympathising neighbor; “but it is ail tor 
the best, You must try to comfort yourseit 
my dear, with the thought that your hus. 
band is at peace at last.” 

A gentieman had accompanied a triend 
home to dinner, and as they seated them- 
selves at the table, the hostess remarked: 

“] trust that you will make allowances, 
Mr. Biankley. My servant left me very 
unexpectedly, and I was compelled to cook 
the dinner wyself.” “Od, certainly, wy 
dear madam, certainly,” responded the 
guest with great emphasis: ‘ican put up 
with anything.” 

Another amusing slip took the form of 
an unbappy after-dinner speech. There 
was an entertaininent given by an earl dé 
servediy popular. It was extremely hand. 
some, and champagne flowed freely. The 
evening was well advanced when & benig- 
nant old gentieman rose to prop sé @ toast, 
He spoke with fluency, but somehow he 
said exactly the opposite to what he meant: 

+) feel,” said ne, “that for a plain coun- 
try squire like inyaelf to address tnois 
learned com pany is indeed to cast pearls be- 
fore swine.’ Never was #9 successful # 
speech made, He could get no further for 
many minutes, The company applauded 
yociferously and a8 though they would 
never cease. 

A guest at a country inn exclaimed: ‘I 
say, jandiord, your food 1s worse than it 
was last year!” “Impossible, sir,” was 
the rather ambiguous reply of the land- 
lord, ; 

ata recent inquiry into the sanity of 4 
young man of sarge property, witnesses 
were veing called to prove that he was un- 
fit to manage his affairs. 

A curious slip was made by a schoolmas- 
ter when aked if he nad formed any opin- 
ion a8 tothe state of mind of the alleged 


lunatic 





/ On yes,” be re plied: ‘I can certify he 


lig en idiot. He was one of my favorite 
| puptis.” 
“] bave ttthis man,” said a lawyer w.th 
| extreme #€ y reat any | aC@S8 
w als a 6 Bee” 
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“itis he, then?” she said, bewildered. 








The leg ialature of a Western State having 
a bill under consideration for the regula. 
tion of tax collectors, an honorable member 
got upon bis feet and said: 

‘Mr. Speaker, I yo in heavy for that bill. 
The tax-collectore are all a set of knaves, 
i was one myself for ten years,’’ 

The bill passed. 

“How are you getting on in your now 
place?” asked a lady ofagiri whom she had 
recommended for a situation, ‘Very well, 
thanks,” “I am glad to bear of it,’’ said 
the lady. “Your ewpiloyer is a nice person 
and you cannot do too much for ber.” ‘I 
don’t mean to, ma’am,” was the innocent 
3 

ere isa naive declaration from the proa- 
us of a weekly paper: 

“The staff, with the exception of the edi- 
tor, has been very carefully selected, and 
aeserves to secure success.’’ 

A Californian newspaper ia said to have 
been sued for libel by « widow for speak- 
ing of ber deceased husband as having 
“gone to a happier home,”’ 

A certain orator at a fair, after a long 
yarn descriptive of what was to be seen tn- 
side, wound up by saying: 

“Stepin, gentlemen; stepin! Take my 
word ior it, you will be highly delighted 
when you come out.’”’ 

“Allow me, madam, to congratalate you 
on your acquaintance with that charming 
lady,’ seid a gallant Hangarian; ‘she is 
young, beautiful, and intelligent.” “Ob, 
certainly,’’ replied the lady. ‘But don’t 
you think she is atrifle conceited?” “Why, 
madam, just pat yeurself in her place, and 
say would you not be conceited too?” was 
the rather startling comment. 

This social slip Is even worse, A city 
man complained bitterly of the conduct of 
hisson. He related at length toa friend 
all the young man’s escapades, 

‘You should speak to him with firmness 
and recall him to hisduty,” said the friend, 
“But he pays not the least attention to what 
I say; be listens only to the advice of fools, 
4 wish you would talk to him.”’ 

—_——_—— Se 

INSEOTS AND THE SKaSON.—To kill 
cockroaches and waterbugs the following 
mey be used: Boil an ounce of poke root 
in one pint of water until the strength is 
extracted; unix the decoction with molasses 
and spread it in plates on the kitchen and 
laundry floors and in the closets or any- 
where where the vermin may trouble you, 
Powdered borax is said to be very effective 
in driving away cockroaches, but must not 
be used with the pokeroot rewedy, as it 
will prevent the roaches coming near the 
latter; it will be useful later to prevent 
the coming of new relays. 

To exterminate ants grease pilates with 
lard and set them where these insects 
abound and they will crowd upon the plates 
to eat it, as they are extravagantly fond of 
it; they can then be acraped into the fire or 
into the slop - and drowned. 

For rate and inice {t is sald that one drop 
ot oil of rhodtam on the ordinary bait used 
in rat and mouse trap wil! attract those 
creatures, as they bave such a \iking for it 
that they will risk anything to obtain it. 
Powdered squlll spread with lard upon 
bread will also attract rats, as they are fond 
of it. 

Chloride of lime scattered dry around 
and into their holes will banish rates eftec- 
tually, and it has this in its favor, itis a 
wholesome disinfectant. 

To conclude, it is useless to employ 
many of these recipes, if large cracks under 
the surbases of rooms are neglected; these 
should all be stopped up by pu ty and 

nting, the latter being very deadly tw 
nsects, 

Cracks in flooring should also be looked 
after, as these furnish a retreat or sale lar- 
bor for vermin, 


— a oe --—ttt— 

THe Trus Wire —Oftentimes I have 
seen a tali ship glide by against the tide n- 
if drawn by some invisible bowline, wit: 
a hundred strong arms puiling it. Her 
sails were unfilied, her streamers wers 
drooping, she bad neither side-wheel nor 
stern-wheel; still she moved on stately, in 
serene triamph, as with her own life. Kut 
I knew, that on the other side of the ship, 
hidden beneatb the great bulk that swam 
80 majestically, there was a little toilsome 
steam-tag, with a Leart of firearms of tron, 
that was tugging it bravely on; and I knew 
ifthe little steam tag untwined her ars, 
and left the ship, it would wallow and roi) 
aboat, and drift hither and thither, and go 
off with the refluent tide, no man knows 
witner, 

And so I have known more than one 
genius, high-decked, fullsalled, yay-pen- 
noned, but that for the bare, wiling arms, 
and brave, warin-beating heart of the ‘aith- 
ful little wife that nestles close \ him, #0 
that no wind or wave oouid part them, 
would have gone down with the stream, 
and have been heard of no more.— HOLM ks 
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Pare® MAaKING.—“Few persons imag- 
ine Low many different substances have 
been used of late yeara in the making of 
paper. Rags, of course, still furnish the 
bulk of our paper, but,’’ says an @xchang, 
“large quantities aré also made of wood, 
etraw and Esparto grass, and in various 
parts of the world successful experiments 
bave been made witha multitude of ma 
terials that have not yet been brought int 


general use,” 
Se 


R. A. GuNN, M. D. Dean and Profeas 
of Surgery, of the United S.ates Me 
Coliege, said: “lam willing to acknos 
edge and comuncnd thus frankly ti 
of Waruer’s Safe Cure.”’ The ; 
Lewis, writing 


ner’s Safe Cure, said vor 3 “ “ 
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Scientific and Useful, 


GLASS#WABB,—Take asmal!l quantity of 
isinglase and dissolve itin spirits of wine 
by the aid of heat. This will unite broken 
glass 50 as to leave the crack nearly imper- 
ceptible, and is equal to the best glam 
cement 


CHAMPAGNS. — Spurious obampagne is 
composed of cheap French white wine, 
sugar, and the usual flavoring matter. At 
times indeed it iseven made from fruits, 
and bas actually been known to ve con- 
cocted from aerated fruit-sirups, water, and 
a common kind of spirit. 


To CLEAN BLack CLoTH.—Dinasolve ene 
ounce of bicarbonate of ammoniain one 
quart of warm water. With this liquid rub 
the cloth, using a piece of flannel! or biack 
cloth tor the purpose, After the application 
of this solution, clean the cloth well with 
clear water; dry and tron it, brushing the 
cloth from time to time in the direction of 
the fibre. 


To CLEAN PAINT,—There is a very 
simple nethod to clean paint that has be- 
come dirty, and if our house-wives would 
adopt it, it would save them a great deal-of 
trouble, Provides plate with some of the 
best whiting to be bad, and have ready 
so1ne clean warm water and & piece of flan- 
nel, which dip Into the water and squeez> 
nearly dry; then take as much whiting as 
will sdhere to it, apply it tothe painted sur- 
face, when a little rubbing will Instantiy 
remove any dirt or grease. After which, 
wash the part well with clean water, rub- 
bing dry with a soft chamois, Paint thus 
cleaned looks as well as when first laid on, 
without any lojury to the moat delicate 
colors It is far better than using soap, and 
does not require more than balf the time 
and labor. 


ReEMOVALOF TATTOO MAKKS -A French 
scientist wives the following asa method 
for removing tattoo marks: The skin is 
first covered with a conoentrated solution 
of tannin, and re tattooed with thia in the 
parts to be cleared, Then an ordinary 
bitrate of silver crayon is rubbed over these 
parts, which becomes black by formation 
of tannate of silver in the superficial layer 
of the dermis, Tannin powder ts sprink- 
led on the surface several times a day for 
some dayato dry it. A dark crust forms, 
which loses color in three or four days, and 
in a fortnight or so comes away, leaving a 
reddish sear, free from tattoo-marka, and 
in a few montha, little noticeable. It is well 
to do the work in patches about the size of 
a five-cent piece ata time, The person can 
then go on with his usual occupation, 

——_ — ———— 


Farm and arden. 


Birpos —Do not allow the birds to be dem- 
troyed, They areot too inuch benefitin des. 
troying Insecta, woriws and pests, that prey 
upon the fruit and trees, 


Spack —At a distance of eighteen feet 
apart each way an acre of ground can con- 
tain 145 trees; at four feet apart 2720 plants 
can be set out on an acre, Ata toot apart 
an acre will contain 43 500 planta, 


FATTENING,—The quickest way to fat- 
ten an old cow ia toconfine her in a «mall 
yard and give her all toe ground grain and 
hay 6he can eat, She should be gotten in 
condition in as short a tine as possible, 


Ros#es,—The white grub isa whitish grub 
With six logs near the tore part of the body, 
It feeds on roots of the roses and eventu- 
ally destroys the bushes, Kemove the 
earth around the roots and kill the grub, 


THINNING.—On6 good fruit Is worth 
more than several poor ones. Whoever 
aims to have the finest fruit must thin, be- 
ginning #00n after the fruit is set, and con- 
Unuing until nearly full grown, ultimate- 
ly removing three-fourths of all that ia wet. 
Thinning is now recognized an the key to 
profitable fruit growing. 


BREEDING, — Thought is necessary in 
breeding, and every improvement thata 
man makes in his stock is evidence of the 
improvement of hia own mind, Breeding 
isan elevating and developing business, It 
broadens men, and itis only @ broad nap 
anda man of intellect that can keep upa 
herd. Try breeding improved stock ase 
ueapas Of keeping the boys on the farm. 


THe Horsk. —A cotton card is one of the 
best instruments for grooming « horse, It 
cleans better than the comb, D> not ex- 
pect your horses to be equally yood at 
everything. The borse, iIike the rnan must 
be adapted to his work, Near the close of 
@ Journey isttne borne walk. If covered 
with sweat ruboff w'th @ rag, to prevent 
cooling. Collar galls and bruises ere bene. 
filed by the washing with salt water, Wasu 
shoulders dally when using the borne, 
Brine is good also for stiffjoint. When 
files aré bad, wash the horse ali over ligbt- 
ly with « weak solution of carbvolle acid, If 
you have nottne acid, apply surgeon's oil 
on the flanks, neck, and tender part. 

- —_ - <— 

PREVENTION Of O)semme in Doth rational 

andscientific. ll one knows the cause of 


most Olseases, and can remove that cause, 
the disease must disappear. Prot, Wino. H, 
Toowpson of the University of the City of 
vaw York, Say “More adults are carried 
off in this country by hronte Kidney dis 
6086 than by any ot er née maisdy Ox ep 
neu. ion,’’ The majority per cent. " 
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“The Handy Binder.’’ 

As many of our readers no doubt pre 
serve TH Post, and as many more would 
like to if they hada oonvenient means of 
doing 80, we call their attention to “The 
Handy Sinder,” advertised in another 
column. This is one of the best contriv- 
ances ever invented for binding purposes, 
and is as cheap as it ls handy and useful. 

ee os 
The Virtue of Sell-Denial. 

‘Let him deny himself.’’ Deny him. 
wcl!; that is, destroy entirely his own sep 
arate personal existence, live as though he 
had none, have no self whatever, but al- 
low self to be swallowed up in the being 
of ano ber. 

We hear this phrase sometimes explained 
as if i. simply meant—reluse some enjoy. 
ment © yourself, deprive yourself of some 
comtort and luxury to which you have 
been accustomed, for the sake of truth, 
aud right, and good. 

And, doubtless, this idea is contained in 
the words; doubtless it will again and 
again be required of us. 

Bat the real signification of the words is 
far wider and deeper than this. It is 
emptying that great word ‘‘self-denial’’ of 
much of its meaning to confine it to an oc. 
casional deprivation of certain comtorts and 
luxuries. Self-denial is not only to affsct 
particular actions, it is to give ite color to 
our whole life. 

The cross is to be met with in little 
things as well asin great things. It is not 
merely in stupendous conflicts with the 
powers of evil within us that we are to dis- 
cover the presence of the croas, but in the 
litle details of daily life—in our conduct 
with our own friends—aye, with those who 
are dearest to us, it may be; in the daily 
subjection of our creaturely will; in the 
turuing aside, not from all that is attractive 
because it ie attractive, but trom those at- 
iractions which lead us out of the path of 
duty or privilege; rot because they are at- 
tractions, but because they lead us from 
our true position; in the continual prefer- 
ence of that which savors of religion to 
that which savors of inan. 


In putting Heaven's will first, and our 
own will always second; in never doing a 
thing merely because it pleases us to do it, 
nor shrinkiog from doing a thing because 
it i paintul, but in endeavoring to be 
guided by the desire—whether in the grate- 
ful acceptance of those innocent pleasures 
which are 80 many indications of its pro- 
tecting love, or whether in the cheertul 
acceptance of those sorrows which, trom 
lime to tume, like tatherly chastisement, 
fa)! to our lot. 

In life we find the principle of the higher 
and thelower good. The latter must be 
sacrificed whenever it comes in conflict 
with the former 

Certain things that pertain to the earth 
are undoubtedly good, but 
better 


ther things are 
Sometimes we cannot have bot 


beat Benedict Arnold was eager tor Brit 


ish gold and rank. Uadoubtedly gold aud 





rank are desirable in themselves, but they 
cost too much. Certainly Arnold tound it 
80, for when, in his later years, Talleyrand 
asked him, not knowing his name, but only 
that he was an American, for a letter to bis 
friends in the United States, he exclaimed, 
in bitterness: 

“Tam the only man born inthe New 
World who can raise his bands to God and 
say, I nave not a single friend, not one, in 
ali America "’ 

His honor, the friendships of the good, 
his «wn self-respect, would have been 
worth more to hia than all he gained by 
refusing self denials. Men often make a 
like mistake. The cross is indispensable, 
would we wear the crown.. 

Some people scem to think that, because 
self-sacrifice is a noble thing, everything in 
which self is given up must be noble. But 
we must look to the motive—Why is self 
given up? Besides, self may be sacrificed, 
when itought to be maintained, and the 
sacrifice may be, not to make the sacrifice. 

Our life and conduct is to be determined 
not by considerations of self interest. The 
question which we should, from time to 
time, ask ourselves; is not—‘‘Is this pleas 
ant and the other distasteful?’ but, ‘‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” This is 
the foundation stone upon which the edi. 
fice of our selt deniai is to bs erected. 

—> 

To be estranged from those we have 
lived with and loved from infancy; to pase 
from under the shadow of the faith that 
has fostered us; to look upon old sights, 
old haunts, familiar scenes, and find they 
are but flends to mock us with a memory 
of what once was; to see contempt and 
scorn assume the place where love was 
wont to reign; to know that the affections 
we prized more than life are changed to 
wormwood; to watch our tried and trustcd 
friends deliberately range themselves in the 
foemen’s ranks: to have the harrowing 
conviction burned in upon the soul that we 
must go on, now, alone, (go along the path 
we have chosen, and forego all the plea 
sures on which we counted to render exist 
ence cndurable); these, these things try the 
temper and the tone of spirit: these consti 
tute a frightiul and a flery ordeal at which 
human nature shudders. And yet all this 
must frequently be undergone for the cause 
of truth. The alternative is a terrible one, 
and many waver; but such have not the 
elements of real greatness in them, the 
qualities which constitute one who must 
bear witness. 

Tne educational abomination of desola. 
tion, of destrution, of the present day is, the 
stimulation cf young people to work at 
high pressure by incessant competitive ex. 
aminations. Some wise man, who proba 
bly, was not an early riser, has said of ear 
ly risers, in general, that they are conceited 
all the forenoon and stupid all the after- 
noon. It is too often true of the unhappy 
children who are forced to rise too early in 
their class that they are conceited all the 
forenoon of their life and stupid all the 
afternoon. The vigor and freshness which 
should have been stored up for the hard 
struggle of practical life have been washed 
outof them by precocious mental debauch- 
ery, by bookgluttony and lesson-bibbing. 
Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
put upon their callow brains, and they are 
demoraliz3d by worthless, childish tri- 
umphs, betore the real work of life begins. 


Maw ought not to boast of his birth, his 
honours, or his riches, an. much less of his 
wisdom or knowledge; nor magnificently 
to extol the bravery and great actions, 
either of himself or of his ancestors; nor, 
at every opportunity, to talk of his family, 
as is the practice of many; for he who does 
so will appear to do it in opposition to the 
present company; especially if they are 
not, or at least think they are not, leas hon 
orable, lees opulent, or less brave than 
himself; or, if they are really his interiors, 
he will be deemed to despise them, and 
even to reproach them with their meanness 
and misery, which must be universally dis 
pleasing to all mankind. 


Ir is useless to talk of sacrificing self to 


thers 


unless there is something in self 


that others need lt is the full an 
and then we must give up the good for the ! 


i 


ié, not the poor and empty one, that car 
a 4 TT 
fil and enrich others True benevolence 


then, must obtain that which it would give 





are bewitched 


To acquire, honorably, money, or leisure, 
or power; to develop interest in human 
affairs; to cherish just principles and gener- 
ous impulses; to fill the mind with pure 
and noble thoughts and the heart with ten- 
der love and sympathy; these things are 
essential it we would pour out blessings 
and benefits upon our fellow-men, while at 
the same time they ennoble and gladden 
our own lives. 


Dioexznes laughed at the grammarians, 
who cudgelled their brains to inquire into 
the miseries of Ulysses, and were ignorant 
of their own; at musicians, who were so 
exact in tuning their instruments, and 
never tuned their manners; and at orators, 
who studied to declare what was justice, 
but never took care to do it. If the mind 
be not better disposed, if the Judgment be 
not better settled, I had much rather my 
scholar had spent his time at tennis, for at 
least his body would by that means be in 
better exercise and breath. 

Never regard difficulty as aa enemy to 
eecape from orto dread. It is rather a true 
friend, strengthening our powers, raising 
our ideals, and evolving a beauty in hu- 
masnity and in lite which, without it, could 
never exist. ‘Straight is the line of duty, 
curved is the line of beauty. Follow the 
one, and thou shalt see the other ever fol- 
lowing thee.”’ 

Fear, if it be not immoderate, puts a 
guard about us that does watch and defend 
us; but credulity keeps us naked, and lays 
us open to all the sly assaults of ill-intend- 
ing men: It wasa virtue when man was 
in his innocence; but, since his fall, it 
abuses those who own it. 


It is not with a rush and a spring that we 
are to reach Christ’s character, and attain 
to perfect saintship; but step by step, foot 
by foot, hand over hand, we are slowly, 
and often painfully, to mount the ladder 
that resis on earth, and rises to heaven. 

Some manhood is not reached by a sud. 
den leap. Its growth is not rapid like Jo- 
vah’s gourd, but solid and steady, like that 
of the cedar orthe oak It must be rocked 
by storms, hardened by winter blasts, and 
expanded by summer warmth. 


Wz are reformers in spring and summer; 
in autumn and winter we stand by the old: 
Reformers in the morning. conservers at 
night. Reform is affirmative, conserva- 
tism negative. Conservatism goes for com- 
fort; reform for truth. 

WHeEn 8 thing is beyond repair, waste no 
useless regrets over it, and do no idle fret. 
ting. Strive for that serenity of spirit that 
will enable you to make the best of al] 
things. That means contentment in its 
best sense. 

Iy we will take the good we find, asking 
no questions, we shall have heaping mea- 
sures. The great gifts are not got by anal- 
ysis. Everything good is on the highway. 
The middle region of our being is the tem 
perate zone, 

Tux cynic puts all human actions into 
two classes—openly bad and secretly bad. 
All virtue, generosity and disinterested. 
neas are merely the appearance of good, 
but selfish at the bottom. 


COMBINATIONS Of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did not 
those who have long practised perfidy grow 
faithless to each other. 


THE basest and meanest of all human 
beings are generally the most forward to 
Cespise others. So that the most con 
‘emptible are generally the most con- 
temptuous., 


THE highest point outward things can 
bring unto is the contentment of the mind; 
with which nu estate can be poor, without 
which all estates will be miserable. 

PR ERE is 1 ass Of men so difficult t 
nanaged in a Siate as those whose in 


lentivuns are honest bu 


it wWaose consciences 





| peared to represent their country, 82 
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| Lefevre, aged 19, won the first prise. A 


The Werld’s Happenings. 


There are 48 zoological gardens in the 
world, six of them being in the U nited States, 


A mule, 45 years old, does some service 
yet for a Georgia physician, who has had him since 
eo 


There are six women police officers in 
the London police force, all employed as detec- 
tives. 


An egg, the shell of which shows al) 
the colors of the rainbow, isthe product of an Elis. 
worth, Me., hen. 

Malden, Mass, a prohibition town, has 
used 38 barrels of whisky for ‘‘medicinal purposes’ 
since June of last year. 


Plaster of paris is excellent material tor 
sealing cateup and fruit bottles or jugs, and is more 
easily applied than sealing-wax, 


It the clothes are soaked over night, one 
teaspoonful of pure ammoniaineach tub will ma- 
terially lessen the labor of washing. 


Minnesota has passed a law providing 
for executions before sunrise, and allowing the con- 
demned to invite three persons to witness his taking 
off. 


According toa Hammonton, N. J., pa. 
pera hen owned there has hatched two chickens 
from one egg. Both fowls are well formed and 
healthy. 


There’s a gander in Coweta county, Ga., 
that has recently been bereft of its mate. He has 
since taken up with a rooster, and is trying to learn 
how to crow. 


Brussels bas distinguished herself by a 
bonnet show. The first prize was given to a ‘‘flat, 
oyster-shell sort of contrivance, decorated with 
raspberries.’ 


A number of reindeer have been im- 
ported from Norway and turned out on a forest in 
the north of Scotland, in the hope that they may be- 
come acclimatized, oo 


California vineyardis's talk of sending 
a few cargoes of grapes to France for manufacture 
into wine, and if the prices obtained are satisfac- 
tory, then to make regular shipments tbere, 


The Crown Prince Radolph, of Austria, 
left debts amounting to §2,000,000, it is said, al- 
though he bad an annual income of §750, 00u, and his 
palaces and country places cost him nothing, 


Two sisters, aged respectively 18 and 
2, recently foughta duel at Nurnberg, Germany, 
Knives were used, with the result that one girl lost 
an eye, while the other wasterribly cut about the 
face. 


James Shannon, with his wife and little 
girl, walked from Kansas to Washington, 1200 miles, 
to see President Harrison about a pension which had 
been refused Shannon, wholisa veteran Univn sol- 
dier. 


The greatest snuft-taking country in the 
world is France, though it shows a decline in the 
habit. In 1868 the consumption was 13,000,000 
pounds, or seven ounces per head. Now itis five 
ounces, 


The participants in a recent ball in Paris 
drank 61,000 glasses of ale, wine and champagne, 
besides 5 000 bottles of claret and 4,000 cups of iced 
coffee. There were eaten 14,000 sandwiches, 12.000 
buna, etc, 


The costliest leather in the world i, 
that which is used in covering piano keys, It is a 
peculiar kind of buckskin, and the secret of tanning 
is not known outside of a family of tanners in Thu- 
ringia, Germany. 


A company has been formed to erect, 
throughout Great Britain, blocks of dweQjngs in 
which solitary womeu may live side by side aad en- 
joy the pleasures of cheerful society, without sacri- 
ficing either their privacy or independence, 


Young French priests will before long 
be liable to military service in France if the new 
military bili goes through, as it is thought it will, 
Itis alleged that thousands of young meo enter the 
seminaries every year in order to avoid the army. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has granted 
a new trial to William Goings, convicted in Allen 
county of murder and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, on the ground that the jury reached a ver- 
dict by ‘*tossing coppers,’’ being unable to agree 
otherwise. 


Large tobacco farms, to be worked and 
managed by skilled Cubans, bave just been ostab- 
lished at De Fanilak Springs, Florida. Tobacco 
grown there from Hsvane seed is said to be even 
finer and more delicately flavored than tbat from 
Cuba itself, 


Life in the White House under the new 
President is as simple as in the most unpretentious 
family. Breakfast follows family prayers at 9 
o'clock, luncheon is served at 1, and dinner at 7. 
The President usually retires at 11, and is seldom out 
of bed after 12, 


A couple who had been divorced 40 
years before in Calliornia, met on a railroad train 
outin Arkansas tne other day. They recognized 
each other, and, after a short talk, concladed to re- 
marry, and the ceremony was performed on their 
reaching Eureka Springs, Ark., that evening. 


The girl of 14 who created a sensation 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., a few weeks ago, by marrying 
her cousin, who had been married twice before, bas 
again attracted attention by applying fora divorce. 
She alleges that she was coaxed into the marriage 
without fully comprehending its significance. 


A correspondent, writing of the parish 
church of Chapelle ferne, near Dover, says: It is & 
somewhat interesting fact that the worshippers are 
required to carry thetr own lights, and it is no UnD- 
common sight to see a member of the congregation 
standing during the singing with his hymn book in 
one hand and his candJe or lamp in the other. 
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OONTENT. 


BY LOUISE MALOOM STEXTOR. 





Let others strive for wealth or fame, 
And struggle with grim Care; 

To win a lofty, world-known name 
That some proud dame may share. 


Give me a cot in some sweet del', 
Beside a murmuring brook, 

Where I in peace fore’er may dwell 
With Nature for my book. 


L'll never yearn for Fashion's haunts, 
Or pine for pleasures vain; 


1*ll moor my barque of Destiny 
Where Love shall ever reign! 


Won by Stratagem. 


BY W. M. MAKINS, 











time since I have seen or heard of you, 
but 1 hope you have not quite forgot. 
ten us. Iam sure you will be sorry to hear 
that our dear Alice is far trom strong just 
now, and has been ordered change of 
scene and air; in fact, a few weeks’ travei 
on the Continent is what she requires. 
Unluckily, my husband is still so much of 
an invalid, that it is impossible for me to 
leave him; but, remembering the fondness 
you have often confessed to me of travel 
ing, I venture to ask you to undertake the 
charge of our daughter. Of course you 
will have no expenses, and will make up 
to you the loss of your valuable time. 
Hoping for a favorable answer, believe me 
very truly yours, Rose PATTERSON, 
P.S.—Alice is engaged to be married to 
a Mr. Vanbruton; the match is all we 
could wish, 


]) MISS ROGERS.—It is some 


The lady to whom this letter was addres- 
sed read it through carefully twice, and 
then, still keeping it open in her hand, 
she tarned to speak to her companion, a 
man who was occupying the only chair in 
a very meagrely furnished sitting-room. 

‘‘] have an invitation here,’’ she said; ‘{ 
think I snall accept it,’’ 

Tuls elicted no response except a grunt, 
so Miss Rogers continued: 

‘‘Itis from Mrs, Patterson, a lady 1 met 
two or three years ago; she wishes me to 
cbaperon her daughter, to go abroad with 
ber. What do you say to it, Dick?” 

Her brother, thus appealed to, removed 
his pipe from bis mouth, and regarded his 
sixter intently. 

She was worth looking at, but was by no 
means @ handsome woman; her hair was a 
dull biack, and her eyebrows were too 
thick, while her éyelids drooped, so that 
her eyes, her best feature, appeared halt 
shut; but her figure was good, and her 
bands and feet small; altogether she was 
interesting, and although always pronoun- 
ced plain, she often received more atten- 
tion than many better-looking women. 

“You evidently intend to go,’’ replied 
her brother; “so, whatever I said would 
not make any difference to your plans, but 
my opinton is that Mrs. Patterson is a rash 
woman, and that T should bardly choose 
you, my dear Anna, as duenna to my 
only daughter.” 

Miss Rogers did nol appear to be offend. 
ed at this candid but not flattering opinion 
of her merits, but proceeded to make ob- 
servations on the letter. 

“She will pay all my expenses, and make 
upto me the loss of my valuable time, 
Very valuable, is it not? It is chiefly 
spent aitting here, waiting for pupils who 
never come, Miss Patterson is engaged. 
The match is all they could wish: so 1 con- 
clude Mr. Vanbruton is wealthy.’ 

“You had better answer it at once,” 
said Dick, ‘‘and find out how soon you are 
going, and other particulars; and Anna,’ 
he added, crossing the room and toucning 
ber affectionately on the shoulder, your 
luck is on the turn, don’t abuse it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his sister 
coldly. 

“I mean, that with you good luck in- 
variably means—mischiet. You know, I 
never interfere with your arrangements, 
but for once, 1 entreat you, be straightfor- 
ward, and don’t attemp: to fool these 
psople, who wish to do you a kindness," 

Anna laughed. 

“Have you taken to preaching, Dick? 
Surely it will be a case of the blind lead- 
lng the blind! Besides, 1 am not so sure 
about the intended kindness. You biresa 
Servant, because you wish for some one to 
work for you, and you pay that servant, 
not because itis a kindness but because it 
‘8 @ necessity. If I recollect Miss Patter- 
800 rightly, she wiil consider me ms a sort 

' upper servant, and treat me according- 

Then, my dear, if I were you, I should 
ortainly refuse theplace,’’he replied promp- 
Uy. “We are not precisely beggars, so 


“as choose which you would rather 

“I have made up my mind and shall 
go. it would be foliy to throw awaya 
good chance for fear of a little unpleasant- 
ness,’’ said Anna, and sea‘ed herself at the 
table to write her answer. 

Dick went tothe window and surveyed 
the grimy view of innumerable chimney- 
pote and the back gardens of the houses 
opposite, Presently he remarked: 

“I am just trying to think what is 
your good chance in this expedition, 
but 1 give it up, unless it is that you ex- 
pect to pick up a husband,”’ 

“Perhaps you bave guessed it,’”’ maur- 
mared his sister sweetly, ‘although you 
have worded it coarsely, However I ad- 
vise you not to trouble yourself about it, 
and if you are going out, please post this 
letter.’’ 

He took the letter, and bent down and 
kiseed her, saying gently. 

“[ am not a particularly good man, 
Anna, but I doubt if you will ever finda 
husband as sincerely fond of you as I am. 
You see | have the advantage or disad- 
vantage of bsiug thoroughly acquainted 
with all your faults, and yet my affection 
doesn’t cool."’ 

And laugning a little at bimse!t for dis- 
playing such unwonted feelings, he swag- 
gered to the dovr, and went out, slamming 
it after him. Miss Rogers's hard face had 
softened considerably during her brother's 
brief barangue. 

‘‘He may not be a good man, and I am 
esrtainly a worse woman, but I think 
notiing will ever come between us, dear 
old Dick,’ she thought. ‘Stil, I sball 
keep to my little plan. ‘Every man for 
himself, &3.’"" And Miss Rogers rang the 
bell to order her tea, a liking tor which 
beverage surely both good and bad 
women agree in. 

* 7 * * ® * 

Haythorpe Manor was a large, square- 
built house of by no means a picturesque 
exterior, but very spacious and comfort- 
able within. It bad no rambling oorridors 
or old oak staircsses; no deep window 
seats or other romantic nooks, and above 
all, no odd little steps in dark and unex- 
pected places, giving terrible shocks to 
the nervous systems of the uninitiated, 
who unwarily approach them, and either 
stumble up or stumble down, as the case 
may be. 

The owner, Mr. Patterson, who had 
built this house, was exceedingly matter 
of-fact, and preferred what he called ‘selid 
comfort’ to znoomfortable picturesqueness, 
avd oonsidered that new-built houses 
should be new-fashioned and not old. 

The ball, however, combined something 
of the p'ctureeque with all the comfort, 
and was the favorite sitting-room in the 
house. 

Mrv, and Miss Patterson were sitting 
bere one hot afternoon towards the end of 
July, the tormer busily knitting a woolen 
stocking, which made one warm even to 
look at, and the latter lezily swinging ber- 
self to and fro in a rocking-chair. 

“] wish, Alice,” observed Mrs. Patter- 
aon, laying down her stocking, and sur- 
veying ber daughter with a disspproving 
air, “1 wish you could find something to 
do; the béat is not so great but that you 
might exert yourself a little.” 

Alice opened her pretty blue eyes and 
stopped rocking. 

“| am exerting myself terribly,” she 
replied. “I am composing, not an ode, 
but a letter to my beloved. Are you satis- 
fied, mother dear?’ 

“I think you speak of Mr. Vanbruton in 
a very fiippant way,” said Mrs. Patterson 
soverely. ‘Does he not do everytuing he 
can to p'ease you? and you are very c+pri- 
cious. You really hardly deserve such a 
wan.” 

“He is a dear old thing, and I am very 
fond of him,” replied Mr. Vanbruton’s 
fiancee carelessly. ‘Hut you can bardly 
expsct me to be passionately in love with 
him; he bas twenty thousand a year, but 
he is eighteen years my ‘enior, and is 
already getting stout.” And she shut her 
eyesas if she bad discussed the subj sct 
sufficiently. 

Her mother was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then said gently, 

“Are you sure, dear, that you have quite 
given up thinking of that other—of Mr. 
Mayne?” 

Tue girl moved her head restiessly, and 
ber tecs flushed. 

‘‘Motber,”’ she replied gently, “ig not 
that subject tabooed? We agreed not to 
reter to Gerald Mayne again. | only re- 


member that in six montis I become Mr 





Vanbruton’s wife, that to-morrow i ¢ 
abroad, and that Miss Kogers may arrive 


at any minate.’”’ 
(‘Dear me! so she will. 4 donope,Alice 


| 


| 





that you bave got over your absurd preju- 
dice against her, and that at least you will 
be tolerably cordial to her.’ 

“I don’t suppose we shall quarrel, but I 
shall never like her. There is the carriage 
coming up the drive,”’ 

Miss Patterson rose from her cbair and 
sauntered to the window which overlooked 
the front park. 

‘Her luggage won’t trouble us much in 
over weight,’’ she remarked. 

“She bas one box which would be just 
large enough to hold my hats.” 

Half an bour later Mrs, Patterson and 
her guest were sitting alone in the for- 
mer’s boudoir, 

Miss Rogers hardly looked as if she bad 
just arrived atter a rather tedious journey 
Tidiness was her great, some p <ople said 
her only, virtue, and her worst enemy 
could not say that she ever looked any- 
thing but neat. 

‘Yes, we are very pleased about ber en- 
gagement,’’the fond mother was saying. 
“Though she has money of her own, we 
oould never have dreamt of allowing her 
to marry a man with none, and,Mr Van- 
bruton is very weaithy, and bas been 
most generous as to settiementa,”’ 

Miss Rogers's dark eyes flashed, but she 
said indifferently, “Quite a paragon! and 
does his face equal his fortune?” 

‘‘Ditferent psopie have different tastes,’’ 
replied Mrs, Patterson stiffy. “His isa 
good, clever face, which is better to 1. y 
mind than mere physical beauty.” 

“Is he young?’’ inquired Miss HKogers, 
mentally noting tuat he was plain. 

“Of course, of course; but as you will 
probably meet him abroad, you will be 
abie to judge for yourself,” said Mrs, Pat- 
terson growing rather impatient at being 
coatechised, and then growing confidential, 
she continued: ‘I must tell you that dear 
Alice bad once a slight penchant for another 
gentleman, but we forbade the match, as 
he had absolutely next tono money, She 
is sincerely attached to her future husband, 
but Ido not think it wise ever to let her 
mind dwell on him, the other, you know; 
so you must watch ber, and #66 that she 
is always amused, and does not mope, | 
alm sure you understand; and now I will 
show you your room, #s you must require 
some rest before tea.”’ 

Mrs Patterson led ber visitor through 
the hall and u) stairs, and showed he into 
a large, airy bed-room, with windows 
overlooking the woods which skirted the 
park; and with the usual, polite hope that 
she would be comfortable, lett her alone, 

Miss Kogers divested herself of her bon- 
net and cloak, and, without even glancing 
at the glass, placed herself at the writing- 
table, aad proceeded to write to her brotu- 
er. She wrote fast and hiled one sheet, 
and then tore of! a tresh halt and ocontin- 
ued: 

“And now, dear old Dick, as you are 
not here to scold me, | will confide to you 
my little plan. [| bear that in every pro- 
bability we shall meet this millionaire, 
Mr. Vanbruton, during our sojourn at 
Lucerne. Miss Alics, who has a nice 
little fortune of her own, was once, and | 
believe is stH!l, in love with a gentlemanly 
pauper, but the stern parents have sent 
the said pauper about his business Why 
should not 1 do evil that good may come? 
Why should not | fascinate her present 
fiancee and marry him myself, while, to 
soothe her jiitea feelings, Miss Patterron’s 
parents wiil unite her to ber impecunious 
sweetheart, and we shail be happy ever 
after?”’ 

Miss Rogers broke off here and thought 
awhile. The window was open and the 
breez) stole in, and played with the papers 
on the table andruflied the writer’s smooth 
hair. 

“J do not think I wil confide in him 
after all; suppose i failed, he would laugh 
at me,”’ 

And acting on this idea, Miss It ogers 
pusbed the extra half-sheet towards the 
edge of the table, and signing her name to 
the other, put it in an envelope, and ad- 
dressed it. 

At that moment there came a knock at 
the door, and involuntarily she called out, 
“Come in,’’ and Alice entered. 

The sudden draught caused the gentile 
breezs to become mischievous, and it scat- 
tered the loose sheets of paper about the 
table and on the floor. 

‘‘Tea is ready,’ announced Alice, advan- 
cing towards the writing-table. 
“Tiank you. I will come,’’ said Anna 
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hand, and, seeing one with writing on it, 
stuffed them ai! into the blotting book. 

“T am ready, and will come down with 
you,”’ she added, and the two iadies de- 
scended and found Mrs. Patterson and tea 
awaiting them in the hall. Mies ltogers 
presently exclaimed that{she had dropped 
her handkerchief. 

“T saw it on a chair in your room, | 
will fetch it for you,’’ Alice said, and 
jumping up ran to fetch it. She returned 
in five or six minutes with the nandker- 
ohiet, “It bad got blown away under a 
table,” she explained, 

Wheu Miss Kogers went to dress for 
dinner, she anxiously searched her blot- 
ting-book for the missing half-sheet; but, 
alas! in vain, What sne bad thought was 
her letter was only a few addresses written 
by some former cccupant of the room. 

“It must have been blown out of the 
window,” Anna thought with resignation, 
as she watched something white gaily 
sailing in the wind over the shrubberies, 
“I fervently trust no one will get hold of 
it.”’ 

o a a © = . 

Table d’hote at the Schweltzsrbof, Lu- 
cerne, was in tull swing; there was the 
usual motley crowd of gesticulating 

Frenchwen, atolid Germans, Yankees, 
and all sorts and conditions of English- 
men, eating, drinking, and chattering. 

Tbe long table waa quite filled up, and 
#0 were wost of the small ones. Sitting at 
the former, packed in between a pompous 
and elderly German anda middle-aged but 
vivacious American woman, was a young 
man, unmistakably English, who was 
neither eating nor chattering, nor even 
drinking much, but was Jistening with a 
half-amused, balf-contemptuous siunile, to 
the scraps of conversation that went on 
around him. A man on the opposite side 
of the table was remarking iu # loud, blus- 
tering tone: 

“What horrible cooking! Nothing but 
raw beef cut into thick slices to eat to. 
night, IL thought this was supposed lo be 
a first-class hotel. Here, garcon, take this 
away, or else bring me an axe to chop it 
with,”’ 

“Oh, my dear, do be uiet; everyone 
can hear you,”’ murmured bis wile, a pale, 
faded, little woman who looked absolutely 
crushed between her busband and a tall, 
black-eyed daughter, who was gigyvling 
and glancing over her fan at the silent 
Koglishinan, and who also took her father 
to task. 

“Papa, how you go on! I don’t believe 
you know the French for an axe, 1 aim 
sare | don’t. I wonder ifanybody knows,” 
with another kiliing glance directed across 
tue table, but which was unfortunately 
quite wasted, as the object of it was gazing 
eagerly at two late arrivals, who were 
slowly advancing up the crowded room 
towards an occupied table, 

“Well, 1 reckon I have eaten a worse 
dinner,”’ said his Ainerican neighbor. in. 
tently studying the menu, and addressing 
no one in particular; “and there im plenty 
more to come yet. | can forgive the beef; 
this chicken is excellent, Don’t you 
agree, sir?’ this time pointedly making 
her remark to the abstracted youth, who, 
without turning bis head, replied rather at 
random: 

“Yes, it agrees with me; but chicken 
and salad grow monotonous after a fort- 
night spent on the Continent.’’ 

Tue lady raised her eyebrows with an 
alr of surprise. She was rather «a beauty, 
or bad been once, and waa accustomed, as 
a rule, to receive more attention from the 
male sex than this young man #661: Uis- 
posed to give her. 

She observed bis intent gazs, and pat- 
ting up an eye-glass jj roceeded to sludy 
the new comers with alinost a& great an 
interest as she had taken in the menu, 

‘Ah, fine-looking girls, quite stylish; 
one is pretty, and very English, the other 
is Just elegant. Friends of yours, I sur- 
pose!'’ 

“Hang the woman's impertinence!”’ 
thought her nelghbor; but replied politely 
that one was—an acquaintances. 

Meanwhile the two ladies porfect y un- 
copecious, Or, more truly perhaps, quite 
unconcerned at the small excitement they 
were causing, were quietly eating their 
dinner, with appotites pred by @ long and 
tedious journey. 





“| suppose you know IL,ucerne well, 
Miss Patterson,’’ remarked whe elder and 
darker of the two, as, having finished her 
soup, 8h6 leant back In her chair and aur 
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Mins Kogers with quiet enthusiasm. 

Alloe to laugh, and then said 
apologetioally, “lam afraid | am dread- 
fully commonplace. I think 1 did see 
some pictures somewhere, but I meant 
toe shop! Lepent hours there, and papa 
raid | wastedja great deal too inuch time, to 
way nothing of money, while we were in 
Varin, atthe Mayasin du Louvre, ian’t tiat 
erattbey call Kk?) Kut tuis seems ae protty 
piece,’ she added, as ifto make up for her 
want of appreciation for works of art, 

“Pretty’ is eoarosiv the oorrect term for 
Switziorland” said Mins Rogers with ratuer 
a cont. mptucus alr, 

Tolis women had many passions, and 
chief amongst them was adoration for the 
vast beauty of Nature. To feel herselfsur- 
rounded by mountains, W geze acrom the 
expanse Of blue water, was @ bappiness 
which she had never thought to experi- 
eres again, 

Her thoughts wandered back to days long 
gone by; before the giriieab ambitions and 
ea pectations in the wonderful world which 
lay before her bed given piace to the wo- 
oan'® #an realizations and bitter disap 
jolutmentsof the real worid she waa now 
tmtilog with, Wo have not had their 
dreame of « brisliant fature? 

“Alter all, surely theresare soine people 
who seem to know notroubie, oronly very 
trifling ones; why should not Lalso have 
my chance? 

“Kut there’s thesrub, you miss your 
chance, and then you drift on with .be 
hopeless cry, ‘Tuere ts nothing left! W hat- 
ever was l putberetor? Beuer never have 
been born than to exist as [arn doing ’ 

"On the otper band, peruaps, you seizs 
your chanoé, you yaibal yuu bave over 
aspired to, you feel a contemptuous pity 
for your friend who piode on in dull exiat- 
enoe, you have grasped everything that 
life can give you, and highest sumunit of 
all, you are envied by your feilow men, 
when there comes that litiie rift within the 
lute which strikes duinb the musio of your 
life, and which turna your greatest success 
t) dust and ashes; and lucky are they wh» 
can bind up thelr wounda, and bide from 
the yaping crowd that they also bave fuund 
this ij.e@ Dlank.” 

While Misa Rogers was pondering on 
guch ideas as these, her watchful cyes were 
turned away from her cou panion’a face, 
elise ebe might bave observed that it had 
suddenly become brilliantly rosy, and 
vould bave received a warning of da: yer 
from « Meeting yeance directed wow aru ler- 
self from @ pair of yery blue eyes; as it was 
awakening gradually tothe stern roalities 
oleveryday routine, she bent forward to 
heip bereelf to salt, and just caught a 
Kili pee of a pecullar smilie Lover.ng round 
Alice's lips, 

‘*W bat inthe Joke?” shoe demanded dryly. 

“Such a little one that it would not inter- 
eat you,” replied the other so sweetly that 
it rovbed the remark of all appareut rude- 
nos. ‘Would you mind mucb,fdear Miss 
Rogers, if l left you to Onish your dinner 
alone? This room is #o hot that | could not 
eat anotber mouthful, and I think watch- 
ing the boats on the lake is preferavie to 
waiching these people eat; eo will you ex- 
cuse mé, and not think meawtul rude?’ 

And bardly waiting for the required per- 
mission, Alice left the table and sauntered 
siowly down the room, 

More than one pair of eyes belonging to 
the opposite sex gazed approvingly alter 
the alight, graceful figure, robed in white, 
with such pretty fair balr crowing the 
sinsll head, and giving her the appearance 
of being a good deal taller than she really 
war. 

One young man wasassuredly very much 
sunitten, for, bastily pushing oack tis chair 
he quitted his place, and foilowed her out 
of tie room, His Americau triend looked 
after bim with a light amile: 

‘(iuess he uuet bave few acquaintances, 
since he is so keen to speak Ww this one,’ 
she thought, resigning herself to the fact 
that for once ber charuis had proved reaist- 
able. 

Mise Ko yera did not hurry, but finished 
her neal Geliberately, and thoroughly en- 
joyed it. Ste had found that waking the 
most of good things, ee pecially at other peo- 
ple’s expense, paid beat, and if she didn’t 
actuaily say her grace for an ¢xcellenut din- 
ner, atany rateshe feitduly thankful for 
the same, 

lt was a delicious sensation, coming out 
of the atufly atmosphere ofthe dining-room 
into the cool, soft evening air. Miss Rog- 
ers drew a deep sigh of delight, and tor- 
welling «ll about her cuarge, she left tue 
hotel, crosmed the road, and wandered 
alcug the avenue of trees which skirts the 
lake, 

It bad been a tremendously hot day, but 
With sunsets litte baby breezs had sprung 
up which gently and lezily beat againet the 
wally colored buntings and awnings which 
scorned the pleasure-boats, and swung the 
litte paper-ianterns to and fro, so that the 
liytts were reflected in tre water like 
bright geme flashing from a very dark set- 
ting. 

For almost an hour Misa lKoyera paced 
siowly up and down, then at Taot ehe re- 
gretfally turned her steps towards ihe 
notel, 

The bal. was lighted brilliantiy, and the 
Vieliors were Standing or sitting about in 
groupe, and the contrast between the dark, 
willl bight outside, and this light and ciam- 
Or within, caused Miss Kogers to feel dazed 

nd biinded, As she stood hesitating at 

itianes, 8he heard Alice’s voloe, and 
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longing to introduce you to Mr, Vanbru. 
ton,” 

Misa Kogers bowod, and when, after a 
few commonplace remarks on that well- 
worn tople the weather, be turned to speak 
to Ailoe, she looked athim searchingly, 
and with an easyer interest. 

And #0 this good-looking, but seemingly 
rather weak yo 'th, waa ber tnteuded vic 
tim, and Mr, Vanbraton was young, and 
not middie aged 4« somehow she had imag- 
ined bim from Mra, Patterson's vague re- 
ply to ber ques ion concerning his age 
Weil, #0 much ibe better; the conquest 
wou'd not be # di fioult 

“Alice is certainly pretty and | am plain: 
#he basthbe ad vantage of mein that reepect,’’ 
she thought es sbe fol'owed the two uap- 
stairs to toeir private «itting-room, But 
atl, #6 16 alipost @ achoo!-tmiss, with not 
inuen idea beyond a mild flirtation, while 
lama woman who knows sometbing of 
lite: we aball see who base thestrong will.’’ 

The aitting-room windows opened on toa 
ba oony overlooking the lake, and ¢xciaim.- 
ny al the beauty ofthe night, Allee stepped 
ouku 

it was very beautiful, The moan had 
just risen, and the lake, touched by its 
© id, soft rays, bad become radiant and 
glorified. 

A littie boat was setting off from the 
shore, laden with two happy, Jaughing 
mortals; they shot out Into the broad belt 
of moontight and tien disappeared into the 
darkiesa beyond, 

Who, gazing Upon 80 calm a scene an this 
could ever imagine such a thing as a storm? 
And yet, perhaps in balf an hour, those 
w ndertal mountains may be hidden, that 
deep biue sky, studded with millions of 
heavenly lamps, be overcast and black with 
threatening clouds, and that gentle bree za, 
transforined into a moaning wind, lashing 
the ripples into waves, 

Where will be that little boat? Wrecked, 
wrecked, and drifting away, leaving the 
lovers, hand clasped in hand, peacefully 
lylug umapny feet below in the dark, treach- 
erous water, quite safe now Irom the cruel 
storm. 

Miss Patterson did not invite the young 
man to follow ber, and he stood uncertainly 
by the window, looking after her tongingly 
but foeling that it might be as well to be 
polite to the “companion,” 

“Will you play or sing something?” sald 
Alice, looking In at the window, ‘Mr, 
Vaubruton is devoted to music. I always 
regret that I am so stupid, and cannot 
sympathise with hin—do sing.’’ 

Auna moved towards the piano and Mr, 
Vanbruton followed her to open it, 

‘Would you really like me to sing?” she 
asked hit softiy, aud glancing at him wito 
her deep, sleepy eyos, 

“Indeed L should; nothing I should like 
better,’’ he readily replied, and bestowing 
more interest upon ber than h6 had bither- 
todone, “May I get your music for vou?” 

“{ have none; I sing without notes’’ 

Jaowardly blessing Providence that he 
was not obliged to turn over any leaves, 
which he generally failed in doing at ihe 
right time, the young man leant indolently 
agsinst the piano and prepared to endurea 
song. 

“Which do you like,’’ inquired Anna; 
‘qa sad song Or a gay One; an old or new?’’ 

“Any you like,’ he said absentiy. He 
could see Alice’s white dress, as she paced 
the baloony slowly toand fro, and be was 
wondering how soon he would be rel eased 
and able to join her. 

Quietly, and without any effort, Miss 
Rogers struck a few chords and then began 
to sing. Sue bad chosen that song ‘My 
love is come,’ and surely never before had 
those passionate words been sung with so 
much passion. Vanished was tbat bard, 
cold voice, and in its place arich full con- 
tralto rang out into the evenifg air, which 
reacnued the passers by and mada them 
paus» to listen, and to envy euch a glorious 

ift. 

. Who has thetalent more to be desired, 
the painter orthe singer? I think the Lat- 
ter; because, although the actual evidence 
of the former's gift lives long after the mas 
ter biimself has passed away, and is handed 
down froin one generation to anotner, the 
great singer can create such wonderful 
pleasure at the moment, both to himself 
and others, He can stir hearta with a pow- 
er no painter ever knowa, and call to fill to 
life emotion which lle dormant before a 
painting, however beautiful, 

She ceased, the last notes died away, and 
still touching the keys gently with one 
band, sbe looked at her companion. He 
was bending forward with a look of untmis.- 
takable admiration in his grey eyes, 

“Sing again; do sing again,’’ was all he 
said, and she obeyed him. Song aftersony 
he insisted on until Alice appeared and de- 
cared that Anna would be tired, “Good 
night,”’ she added to Mr. Vanbruton, “You 
must really go; I am dreadfully sleepy.” 
He sbook hands with both !adies, but with 
Anna last, saying to her, “You will sing to 
me again to-morrow, won't you?” 

How quickiy time passes when we are 
bappy; 80 quickly that we forget to enjoy 
the preseat moment #) much as afterwards 
we think we ought to bavedone, We pian 
pieasures for the future, we look back witb 
a regret ul sigh at the past, but we never 
take sufficient pleasure in the present. We 
exciaim, | was quite bappy then, but do 
we ever say, l am quite bappy now ? 

Mise Rogers and Alice had passed a fort- 
night at Lucerne, the weather had been 
perfeot, they had had adevoled youny man 
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‘To think that [ have only known you & 
fortnight!” Mr, Vanbruton was saying. “J 
feel as if we had been friends for montus, 
and yet the days fly by.”’ 

“Then you Cove not been bored,’’ ob- 
served hiseompapnion. “Y et we have spenta 
very idle life. I should have fancied that a 
young wan like you would began find 
time dragging somewhat.” 

“How could If” be answered earnestly. 
“Yesterday you allowed me to row you on 
the lake, the day before we went for a 
drive, the day before that we lunched at 
Wegeis’, you and I alone;the day before 
we— 

“Stop! stop!” cried Anna, laughing. ‘‘! 
being to feel qnite ashamed of having in- 
flicted my company upon youso iwuen. It 
was too bad of Alice going off on exour- 
sions with ber friends and leaving us be- 
bind.” 

“I feel very grateful towards her,’’ he said 
quietly. 2 sbali always think of Lucerne 
as one of the moat delightful spots on earth. 
Have you enjoyed tuis fortnight, Miss 
hogers, | wonaert’”’ 

Sneturned her face away so as to hide 
the rich color which had stolen to her pale 
cheeks. ‘Lucerne wilt always live in my 
memory asthe one pleasant experience in 
in my life,’ she answered softly. 

“You talk very bitterly sometimes,’’ he 
said. “I often wonder if you really mean 
it. °° 

‘‘l am) afraid | do,” Anna sadly replied. 
“Would you care to hear my history, Mr. 
Vanbruton? Itis not particularly interest- 
ing or cheerful one, and I ama very cow- 
monplace heroine; but still it will show 
you that I nave a little exouse to grumbie.”’ 

‘Indeed, I should like to near it,’’ he as- 
sented eagerly. ‘Let us reat here on this 
benen,’”’ 

They sat down, and Anna proceeded with 
her story, gazing dreamily at the lake, as 
she told it, and never suffering her eyes to 
meet his, 

‘\We were never very well off,” she be- 
gn. “ButlI remember a time when we 
jived bappily enough in a small suburban 
villaat Norwood. My mother died when 
1 was quite young; she had been a great 
singer, and her death made a good deal of 
difference to us, as it was her earnings 
which enabled us tolive fairly comfortably. 

‘“My father wrote for the papers and some 
periodicais, and I know now must have 
been a weak sort of man, but how | loved 
bim! I was his constant companion, anda 
would sit up with him night after night, 
frequently reading while he wrote; he 
nsed to say that it inspired hit to have ine 
in the room with him, so there I used to sit, 
when other girls of iy age were in bed and 
asleep hours before, 

‘“‘When | was sixteen I received my first 
blow. My father married again, His sec- 
ond wite was a widow with a small prop- 
erty, but oh! a fearful temper, 1 think he 
married her, hoping she would retrieve 
our fallen fortunes, instead of which she 
dragged us down deeper and more hope- 
lessly into the mire than we had ever been 
before, 

“Poor old Dad, he saw his mistake too 
late, and | think he fretted for our old hap. 
py days. Before long hie health began to 
fail, and a cold settling on his lungs x«illed 
him, and I was left desolate! My only 
brotber was ranching in America, but | 
had a bare pittance to live upon, and I at 
ouce left my step-mother, and sought for a 
situation, 

‘“{ was lucky, as 1 thought, and became 
coinpanion to an invalid lady, whose hus- 
band was in India. We began to be sin- 
cerely attached to one another, and fora 
year | waa very bappy. Then, one black 
cay the husband returned. He was a brute 
aud treated ber badly, but she loved him 
devotedly, and never owned he could do 
wrong. 

‘*How can I tell you what next happened ? 
He turned his odious attentions towards 
the humble companion, and tried to make 
loveto her almost before hia sick wife’s 
eyes. How 1 hated him! and one fine 
morning | told him so. He was mean and 
revengelul, and made out to his wite many 
wicked ilies about me, She believed him, 
and wouid not listen to anytuing I had to 
sey, 80 | was dismissed with ignominy, 

“What was! to do then? Fortunately 
Dick, my brother, in the meantime, had 
returned from America, I went to him, 
and he gave me shelter until I had found 
another engagement 

“This time 1 ware with a lady I had 
k.own in the days of my comparative 
prosperity ; ahe was kind, but | had many 
hardships to putupwith. I remained with 
her until I was tour-and-twenty, when I 
became engaged to be married to a man 
who wasa frequent visitor at the house, 
He was well-off, young, and not bad-look- 
ing, and | thought at the time that I loved 
him very much. 

“A month before our wedding-day, I 
threw up my ‘situation’ and went home (to 
tiny brother’s) to wake preparations and get 
ready my suall trousseau. Everything 
Was 4’ ranged, even to the minutest detail 
of our wedding-tour; when, just a week 
vefore the auspicious event was to take 
piace, my adorer disappeared, leaving me 
& pollle little note saying that he feared ne 
S.ould never make me happy, and that he 
was on his way to Australia, and, I heard 
afterwards, in the company of another 
lady, 

“After this cheerful! experience, 1 ab- 
Jured matrimony, and felt a genuine hatred 
Well, 1 strug- 
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Ry hee Anna rose from 
the ch, an ey began to walk 

towards tne Oath ° way 

“Thank you very much for telling me,” 
ssid her companion, and added eager! 
his fair face flushing, and his voice tremb: 
ling, ‘You eay | may be your friend, put 
I neem to be so powerless to help you in 
any way.” 

**Have you not learnt by this time,” ssid 
she sadly, ‘that a woman is not allowed to 
have any friends belonging to the opposite 
sex? | mean no r friends who couid 
ever be of any service to her. The world 
does not recognise any such thing as a 
pasely platonic friendsbip. If one of us 

appens to teke an interest, however slignt, 
in a man, or is remarked upon as seeming 
to epjoy his society, or he ours, the worid 
instantiy exclaims, with ite usual disregard 
of the ‘charity that thinketh noevil,’ ‘How 
shockingly Mrs. A., or Miss B, is carrying 
on with that Mr. D.!’ This same idiotic 
world cannot imagine that a man and 
wowan, having instincts in common, and a 
fine sympatby one with the other, may be 
most sincere — without a spark of 
sentiment. Ohno! If they find pieasure 
in one another’s society, they must be 
either one or the otber, or both, madly in 
love. It is a mercy to think that in the 
next world we are promised that there shal! 
be no marriage or giving in marriage, so 
perhaps we may be allowed to enjoy sensi- 
ble friendships. Have I shocked you, Mr. 
Vanbruton? Perhaps my ideas are not 
strictly orthodox, but blame my bringing 
up for that.’’ 

“] think I agree with you in some re. 
spects,’”’ he anewered thoughtfully. ‘But 
1 think that there is a certain amount of 
danger in these friendships, One is apt to 
imagine, or try toimagine it atill only mere 
friendship, when that little spark of senti- 
ment has kindled a feeling that ie akin to, 
if not precisely, love iteelf; we may bide it 
up, and disguise it under its ‘friendly’ 
cloak to ourselves, but a chance word, or 
a sudden emotion, will strip it bare, and 
reveal to us, unfortunately, too late, what 
it really is.’’ 

“No, no, that is quite contrary to my 
doctrine,’ said Anna half laughingly. 
‘“‘My two examples of this friendship have 
no inflammable sentiment. She would 
sympatbiss with him most heartily in his 
love affairs, or any other affairs; he would 
listen with equal interest to ber confiden- 
oes, and so one would have quite trust in 
the other; until the kind remarks of this 
amiable world spoil what would otherwise 
have been a firm friendship until the end 
of the chapter,”’ 

By this time they had reached the top 
of the steps, and were now standing at the 


_ Cathedr oor. 


“J don’t tbink I could be that sort of 
friend to you,’’ he said softly and shyly. 

“Why? Doyouthink Alice willobject?” 
Anna asked scornfully. “Wher you are 
married—”’ 

“Anna, Anna, listen,” he interrupted 

assionately; “I must tell you. I have 

n longing to tell you. 1 do not care 
what Alice will say. I——’’ 

He stopped abruptly. it was no 
protesting to the air, and his companion 
had suddenly drawn aside the curtain at 
the entrance and had entered the church; 
80 he slowly retraced his steps and went 
back towards the hotel. 

Meanwhile Anna was kneeling before an 
altar lis by a few little candles, which gave 
a glimmering, uncertain light, and only 
intensified the darkness around. 

Tnere was a tremendous struggie going 
on within her breast. A loathing for her- 
self had sprung up with a certain new-born 
love, and mixed with a trembling joy that 
she Joved and was loved in return was a 
feeling of contempt for her meanness in 
plotting, and succeeding so well, in taking 
away another woman’s lover. 

“How mean 1 bave been; how mean I 
am!” she thought. “But I cannot give 
him up, Alice does not feel for him as 1 
do, and he loves me, not her. Yet what 
was it Dick said? ‘Be straightforward for 
once,’ and this is how I have obeyed him. 
What am 1 do?’’ 

And thus her good and bad angels strove 
together, each tighting desperately for this 
poor woman’s soul. With which will God 
allow the victory to rest? 

Alice Patterson, having retarned from 
an excursion with some friends, was seated 
comfortably in her sitting-room, reading 
a Tauchniiz, and seemingly taking life 
easily. 

She glanced at the clock now and then, 
for she was awaiting the chief event of tne 
day—the English mail. 

Her ence was not tried long—a waiter 
presently appeared with three letters, ard 
pearing an apology from the manager, that 
one of the letters for Mademoiselle had 
been laid aside instead of being delivered 
the day before. 

Alice opened this one first, and as sbé 
perused its contents she puckered up ber 
smooth forehead into rather an ugly frown. 

‘How very annoying!’ she murmured, 
and read it through carefully again; ther 
hearing footsteps advancing towards ane 
door, she hastily put it in her pocket, 42 
resumed her reading. R 

Miss Rogers entered the room; she 100k 
ed excited, and was trembling visibly. 5B 
walked up to Alice’s chair and confronted 
her. i 

“(Miss Patterson,’’ she began, “I am a 
if it ie any inconvenience to you, but 
must go home immediately I cannot = 
plain, but clrcumstances forbid meto 84) 
longer abroad.’’ 

70 home!’ repeated A ae wit 


- 
| fected astonishment, And may! 


am to remain aione here, OF g' 
to sult your own convenience, 
al 
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“No one is ill; do not ask me any more; 
put I must go,’’ repeated Anna, picking up 
a Bradshaw and rapidly turning over the 
leaves. : Senge 

“Suppose I say = cannot go,’’ remark- 
ed the other Ll have entered 
into an agreemen my mother to be a 
certain time sbroad with me as chaperon,’’ 
with a faint sneer on the last word. “For 
no reason whatever, at least for no reason 
that you can explain, you wish suddenly 
ony. _ it of friends here,” urged 

“You have pien ua 
Mies Rogers. “Lady Mackenzie was only 
asking you the other day to go with ber to 
— cannot you accept her invita- 
tion 

“No, 1 cannot,’’ returned Alice with 
anger, “I have my reasons for wishing to 
remain at Lucerne,”’ ; 

“Very well; since it is ur command, 
Miss Patterson, of course I must stay, but 
do not fo: I wished to go,’’ 

Alice laid down her book, and quietly 
studied Miss Rogers’ agitated ocounte- 
nance, 

“I see what it is Anna,’’ she said care- 
lessly; “‘you are afraid of transferring the 
affections of my fiance from their righttul 
owner to your own self! Pray, don’t have 
any scruples; I give you full leave to try.”’ 

Anna’s eyes flashed, and her face grew 
crimson, but she replied calmly and cut- 
tingly, 

Have you any more insults to offer me? 
I am quite aware of the difference in our 
positions, and am sure that no man, on 
whom the rich Miss Patterson has once 
condescended to smile, could ever demean 
himself to look at another woman; still, 1 
warn you, you may perhaps regret your 
very kind permission.”’ 

Alice rose from her seat and sauntered 
towards the window. ‘I shall regret 
nothing,’’ she observed, and vanished out 
on to the balcony. 

Miss Rogers sank into a chair, exhausted 

by the varied emotions she had been ex. 
periencing that afternoon. 
" She covered her face with her hands ana 
sobbed bitterly; she did not hear the door 
open and shut gently, nor the quick step 
of a man cross the floor to her side; but she 
felt gentle hands touch hers, and a voice 
say softly in her ear: 

“Anna, derling, tell me, what is it?’”’ 

She endeavored to snatch her hands 
away from his, but he beld them fast. 

““T will not let go until I have toid you 
that I love you. Ob, how 1 love you! Fur 
God’s sake do not send me away.’’ 


Anna ceased struggling, and, lifting her 
head proudly and almost defiantly, saia 
steadily: 

“And I love you. Iwill not send you 
away.” 

Alice Patterson stood at the window and 
watched this little scene. She was very 
pale, and one hand clutched convulsively 
at the blind cord. 

Presently ber fixed gaz® attracted the 
principal actors, and they iooked up. An- 
na sprang to her feet; the other flushed up 
to his temples, but still he kept her hand 
in bis, 

‘‘And so, Miss Rogers, I sup I must 
congratalate you. Are you going to marry 
this gentleman?” asked Alice. 

“Miss Ri has done me the honor to 
accept me,” said the young haughtily, 

“Do you really intend to marry him?”’ 
persisted the girl, paying no attention to 
his interruption. 

‘‘Yes,” said Anna, in a low voice. 

“This shows me the true worth of your 
valuable aftections,’”’ Alice continued, now 
turning to her quondam lover, “I am 
jilted; absolutely jilted!’’ 

“Stop this farce,’’ interposed the young 
man roughly. “I have been intending for 
days to explain to Miss Rogers the absard 
situation you have placed we in, I——”’ 

His sentence was destined never to be 
completed; a knock at the door, anda mas- 
culine voice demanding -permission to 
enter, interrupted him, 

Alice went quickly to the door and open- 
6d it. A stranger, a stout, middie aged 
nan, entered the room; he took Alice’s 
band and re it warmly between both 
of bis, saying: 

“TI bave cals just arrived, and hastened 
at once to see you. You received my let- 
ter?”’ 

“It was delayed, and only reached me 
nalfan bour ago, but I am delighted to see 
you,” replied Alice. ‘I muat introduce 
you to Miss Rogers, wbo is kindly traveli- 
ing with me; also, to Mr, Mayne, the gen- 
tlemman Miss ere is about to marry.’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Anna, starting for- 
ward, “Mr, Mayne! and who is Mr. Van- 
bruton?” 

The stout stranger smiled and bowed. 

“My name is Vanbruton, Joba Vanbrn- 
ton,” and noticing with — the gen- 
erally disturbed air of the little party he 
had so suddenly sppeared amongst, he 
continued, ‘Perhaps I had better find out 
my rooms, and return later,’’ 

“Very well,’? assented Alice, Mr. 
Mayne, do go with Mr, Vanbruton aod 
look after him,” 

The new comer hardly appeared as if he 
required looking after, but the young wau 
ubeyed, and the two left the room. 

“And now will you expiain what all this 
ineans?” cried Anna with an air cf great 
bewilderment. 

‘‘Willingly,”’ said Alice, and seated her 
self at the tavle, and, resting her elbow 
on it, shielded her ‘ace with one hand, so 
that she could watch her companiun with 
Lér Own countenance half hidden. | 

L@ evening we arrived here, a fort- 

KL ago, I accidentally, really accidéec- 

ally, met t.is gentieman, Mr. Mayne, 

~bO wasonce a very great friend of mine, 
‘ut whom ] was forbidden, for certein | 
‘casons of my mother’s, to be any longer ' 


oe with, On the spur of the mo- 
ment I made up a plan by which 1 could 
aoe society for at least a few weeks 
be we parted, probably for ever. 
Very few of my friends are acquainted 
with either Gerald Mayne or Mr. Van- 
bruton, so I proposed to the former tbat 
be should, as a sort of joxe u know, 
= the 44 the later, just while ia 
company you may have observed 
thas I have never feteodeced him to any 
acquaintances here. I impressed 
upon him that if you knew who he really 
was, you woul! re his presence to 
mamma, and then adieu to all our fun at 
Lucerne. He sgreed—he generally did 
to anything I chose to'do—and I introduc- 
ed him to you as my fiance. Of course, 
it was all very wrong, but I meant it as 
& sort of practical joke, a bad one, per- 
haps, especialiy as 1 soon found my lut 
wee w play second fiddie, and voila 
tout!" 

“That was not all,” Mins Rogers said 
— “It was not alla joke; there was 
sometning else,’ 

There was« silence for a minute or two 
between the two women and nothing wus 
heard butthe gentle splash-splash of the 
lake; then, with a visible effort, Alice said, 
in a hurried and nervous voice— 

“Yeu, youare right; there was something 
else, You remember the day you came to 
Haythrope? 1 fetched your hanckerchiet 
from your room, there wasan unfinisnued 
letter on the fivor bg 

“Which you read,’ Anna interrupted, 
“How honorable! How truly honoravie!’”’ 

“You need not sneer so,” retorted Alice. 
“It was bardiy honorable on your part to 
pur doing your beet t marry my in- 
tended hueband. I was replacing your let- 
ter on the table, wheu two or three words 
arrested my attention, and I read it througti, 
I then twisted itup and let \it blow away 
out of the window. You see, it was | who 
did the evil that good might come, I have 
not lost my husband, and you are engaged 
to be married tothe man you proless to 
love, No harm has been done, and | sup 
pose all parties will be satisfied.” 

“And how doyou think the real Mr, 
Vanbruton will enjoy this little comedy?’ 
asked Miss Rogers quietly. 

“I dare say it may amuse him, if you 
think it absolutely necessary to te!! him,’’ 
replied Alice carelezsly, “But be will bac. 
ly think much of the part you have ; layed 
in it; as for mine, I have no doubt that | 
sball be able to explain satisfactorily, And 
now you mention bim,’’ she added, ri-ing 
and going to the door, ‘I wiil go and see 
where he is, Shall I send Gerala?”’ 

“One minute, Miss Patterson,” exclaim- 
ed the other; “1 should like to muy one 
thing more. I know itis useless to ask 
your pardon, but I swear that 1 was sorry 
when it was too late, Howcan a gir! like 
you, brought up to have everything alinost 
that you can wish for, loved by fono 
parents, shielded by thew from all poss). 
ble care or sorrow, know or guess the (en p- 
tatione which surround a woinan like me, 
who have been left to shift for myself from 
eariiest childhood? I have had no one to 

uard we against hardsbips and troubles, 

rue, | bavea brother who lends me a el p- 
ing band when he can, bui, poor fellow, Le 
needs one too often himself.”’ 

As Alice lisiened, the bard expression in 
her face melted away, and her voice was 
kind and gentle as she replied— 

“Do not speak so bitterly, Anna. If what 
pou say is true, my fauitis much greater 
than yours, for | have far less excuse. B»- 
lieve me, in everything there is com pensa- 
tion. Remember after all you bave Geraid 
and if he is not a Mr. Vaubruton, at least 
he is not quite penniless.’’ And 80 saying 
Alice quietly left the room. 

‘tAfier all, you have Gerald!’ Tuese 
words rang in Anna’s ears a8 BLe paced to 
and fro; but had she gotbimn? What would 
he aay if he knew, if he ever happened wo 
know? Sbe was thinking thus when th» 
man bimself entered the room. He went 
straigntto her and took ber into his arms. 

“Darling, can you 6ver jurgise@ ime for 
having 80 grossly deceived you? At first | 
did it for fun, and then afterwards 1 dare 
not tell you, as I feared that you would 
send me away, thinking that | was Alice's 
lover whom she was notlo meet, and t: at 
I should have to leave you. What must 
you have thought of ine, belleving me to 
be engaged to one girl, and yet knowing as 
you must bave known, that [ had falien in 
love with you? Will you forgive me, 
dearest?” 

Sane drew herself gently away from his 
embrace. 

“I forgive you with all my heart; listen 
to me, and then I wonder if you can perdun 
as easily.’”’ 

“1 will listen to nothing,’’ be cried 1a 
petuously. “7 know you 1ove ine, that is 
enough.” Oace wore be pul his aris 
around her, and thistime sone did notre 
sist. 

“Are you sure,” she mur.cured “you 
are not mistaking ine for A ice?’ Forad 
ewer be kissed ber .ovingly and tender, 
and she seemed quite s4isQei wit tual 


reply. 
A CuRious Cusrom.-—-A very curicus 


custom of the Vienna Hofburg was broug' t 
before the public by the death o’ Crovn 
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thal it is the custom to have always a coffin 
ready atthe Imperial Palace, hen the 
terrible news from Meyerling came to 
Vienna, the oak coffin which had been in 
readiness ever since the death of Archduke 
Franz Kerl, the father of the present 
Emperor, was sent to Meyeriing to receive 
the remains of the dead man; and acoord- 
ing to tradition the Imperial house muat 
not be without its empty coffin for 24 hours 
in order that the inhabitants ofthe Hof. 
burg may have always an opportunity of 
comparing the vast halls which are now 
their dwelling place, with the narrow bed 
which will be their last resting place, 
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FLOWERS IN HISTORY. 





‘ Oanterbury bella’’ (or the nettie-leaved 
bell-flower) are associated with the pil- 
grime who flocked to the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket, for thewe pilgrims rang bells 
placed upon poles as they went, chiming 
with those on their borees’ necks, 

The barebell of modern poets is said to 
have been originally termed ‘air-beli’’ on 
account of thoir waving under the slightest 
breeze, supported on such slender and del- 
icate stems, called by some the ‘witches’ 
thimbles,’’ 

Amongst the special favorites of the 
pant tet. world, the chrysanthowuin 
most certainly may be ranked, although it 
inakes no appeal to our love of perfume, 
As the «special heraldic emblem of the 
Mikados of Japan, this flower deserve: 
s0me notice, and because it is honored with 
a special festival in that country, being one 
of the five annual flower fetes; ihe otners 
being the cherry-tree, the iris, the Wistaria 
and the plum-tree. 

The Japanese florists build up their 
chrysanthemums into effigies uf their deities 
and oelebrated heroes, real or fabulous; so 
arranging the colors of the flowers as to 
array these personages in gorgeous fashion, 
the “Sun-goddess”’ being clothed in golden 
blossoms, 

Clover, known by ita old name o! ''Tre 
foil,” is @ plant likewise dignified by his- 
toric associations. The ancients symbol 76d 
Hope asa little child standing on tip-toe 
holding a clover blossom in his hand. 8S’. 
Patrick is said to have represented it as an 
emblem of the Holy Trinity, having en- 
deavored to explain the inyaterious nature 
of the holy “Turee in Oue”’ to the ignorant 
heathen to whom he preached in Ireland. 

The shamrock thenceforth became ithe 
badge or distinctive heraldic device of that 
country. By oid berbaiists it used to be 
called both “Alleluja’”” and Cuckoo's 
Meat,”’ 

Gerard says, in explanation of these 
names, that ‘when it springeth forth the 
cuckoo singéth most; at which time also 
‘aileluja’ was wont to be sung in tie 
churchea,”’ 

Toe finding of a four-leaved clover ia 
Variously regarded as very “lucky,” or 
much the reverse, The Druids e-teemed 
it greatly, and believed it to be a charm 
agains. evil spirits; and even now, in the 
North of England, it is placed in datries 
and stables to ensure them ageinst the 
spelis of witches, 

We find the trefoil much employed in 
architectural decorations, the form beiny 
adopted in church windows, for the capitels 
of pillars, and asa finish to the four limbs 
of crosses, 

In the “language of fowers”’ it is used to 
symbolize fertility,” and |i possessea the 
distinctive characteristic of being able to 
vegetate alter having lain dormant for 
many yeare, The early Itaidian painters 
in their representations ef the crucifixion 
Introduce the wood-sorrel on account of 
ita syimbo.lc meaning. 

There are many ancient .egends connect. 
ed with the daisy, and amongst them we 
find its origin traced to the race of nyupha 
called Dryads, through one of the Belides, 
Sue is eaid to have encouraged the suit of 
Ephigeus, the rural divinity, aud while 
dancing with him on the green sward, 
attracied the admiration of the guardian 
deity of the orchards—Voertumnua, ‘To 
escape from bis attentions «he Was coanged 
into ibe daisy. Inan anciert floral voca- 
bulary it is said to represent “candor and 
innocence,” 

in Teutonic and Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy, the special Mower dedicated w the 
moon is the daisy. In French a Margue- 
rite or dalsy mneans a pearl; and in Gi ruvan 
itisalso known as the ‘*Meadow-poarl ’ 
The Greek for pearl, Margarites, became 
in Latin Margarita, aa it remains in Italian; 
the sawwe word io each language denoting 
both # pearl and a dalay. 

The Fleurs-de-Lys (or dé Luce) are con- 
ventional representations of the lily. The 
French name isa corruption of Fleur de 
Louls, originating from the fact that Lou's 
VII. of France agopted it am his dev ce, A. 
D. 1137 But it would seem that, a4 a ayin- 
bol of that country, the Iris ia treesd back 
to tre time of Hadrian, A. 1) 100 (and odd) 
when alady holding one of tuese Mower 
was tie 6b 6m of (raul. 
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Kk A GUNN, M.D, Dean and Professor 
of Surgery, of the United Sates Mevjical 
Coriewe, editor of Moedice: Tribune, autuor 
of ‘Gunn's New and Improved Hand-book 





AT HOKE AND ABROAD 





A pair of Berlin lovers, whose union was 
opposed by the parents, eloped and set ont 
for English soil on Heligoland to get mar- 
ried. When they got to Hamburg they 
found that no steamers were running, #0 
they hired a naliboat. The waves were 
pretty high, and before they were at sea an 
hour, he exoused himself to go below to lie 
down on a sofa. She, left aloue above 
deck, thonght about it a while, concluded 
that she didn’t want to get married after 
ail, and ordered the captain to turn back 
toward Hamburg. There her lover was 
unable to induce her to stay with him, and 
she went back to Berlin on the first train. 


There seems to be an opinion prevailing 
in some quarters that ladies do not like to 
be stout. itis now known that this is a 
mistake, At least so a gossiper assures us. 
Any nuinber of physicians will tell you 
that many ladies undergo a speolal diet to 
make them stout. They do not stop this 
diet even after their figures have assumed 
pronounced proportions. They say they 
like to be chubby and round and palpitat- 
ing. The favorite mixture of these jadies in 
a home-made decoction called “Dope.’’ It 
must be taken three times a day certainly, 
and some ladies who like the drink take it 
more often. “Dope’’ is condensed mi! k 
and hot water—a teaspoonful of the milk 
to a goblet of the water. 


A story of a Maine Juadgo’s love for ftish- 
ing, and shrewdness in gratifying bis pisca- 
torial passion, is told by a paper there, He 
was on the bench when the word came that 
trout were biting at Weld Pond, and he 
bad a case on the docket for trial. It wasa 
divorce case between an old couple who 
had lived togetber for 40 years, and now 
wanted to be released from the bonds of 
matrimony. There were many witnesses, 
and the Judge foresaw that if the matter 
cawe to trial it would be four or five days 
before he coulda get away; #0 he sent for 
the old couple and talked the matter over. 
Ho gave them good advice, and they finally 
agreed to try once more to live together in 
harmony, and went away happy. The 
next morning the Judge started tor Weld. 


A despaton from Sioux Oity, lowa, says: 
J. Barr was arrested Iast April for sel- 
ling liquor withouta license. The Grand 
Jury indicted him and he pleaded gulity. 
The whirligig of me brought the Indicted 
man to Sioux City to sitasajuror Friday. 
Six indictments had been returned by the 
Grand Jury against Juror Barr, to which 
| ape ct guilty had been entered, The 

‘ourt presented these indictments to the 
jary Friday, with instructions in each case 
to return a verdict of guilty. The indict- 
ment of Barr, with his plea, was among 
the batch, Neither Judge, attorney, Court 
otficiain nor the jury for one moment sua- 
pecied that Defendant Karr had any ocon- 
nection with Juror Barr, The jury retired, 
voted according to instructions, and Juror 
Harr silently voted for bis own oonvic- 
tion. 

a a 


AN OLD TIME PAKTINAN, 





It ia easy to recall to mind his familiar 
figure as he aita, during winter evenings, 
io hia favorite corner. 

In his easy-chair, with pipe in hand and 
his siiver.rimmed ‘*#peca’’ pushed back 
ubtil they find a soft resting piace on his 
beloved snow-white head, with eyes apark - 
ling and bis face beaming with pleasure as 
he calis back old memories of days long 
gone by, he is likely to talk something 
after this fashion: 

‘It's a long tine since I was a boy. Ah, 
but that was many yearsago. Sixty long 
yoars bave gone and the good Lord knows 
they were short enough. I was then as 
spruce and pert as any chap thereabouts, 

“On, but we boys were boys! Things 
bave changed a heap since those days. 
Boys then didn't take much stock In aty!- 
ish clothes and they didn’t carry canes 
like they do now, Clothes and canes 
didn’t cut much caper then, but lt was gocd 
hard sense and work, 

The boy who could do the biggest day's 
work—ocould cut the incat wood, aplit tie 
inost rails, plough the most corn, was the 
most envied, for he waasure to have the 
aweetest and best lookin’ gal at the ‘singin’ 
echool’ or ‘apple peeltn’, 

“] tell you those were good old times! 

“1 didn’t think anytolog of going thirty 
mile or more to #6@ your grandmother, and 
we didn’t have very good roan either, but 
generally bad to follow #ome old Indian 
trail 

‘Talkin’ about sickness then, there waa 
no sickness !ike now. If we had «cold, a 
pain, or anytning, there was the beat med. 
icine in the world found in any jog cabin 
home you came across, Why, l remember 
that my oid grandmother, God offs her 
soul, she’s been dead these fifty years or 





0’ Hygiene and Domestic Medicine,’ 
spesking wih reference to Warner's Safe | 


Prince Rudolpb. On the day alter Lis deat Cure, sald over bis own Signature: ‘] 
an undertaker at Vienna received the préscrioe! itin fuil doses in both acute and 
order for an oak coffin, to bedeéliveredcn | chrovic [5 igut’s diseass, with the uncet | 
the same day. salisfactory resulis, . . « Lam willing 
The wan asked for a little more time,but | t> ack nowledgs and commend thus frankly | 
. lin ha liltheay eot V rner’sS 4s ( re," f ve 
the order was tnat the ovilin must be | the valu NV arne fe Care If you | 
deiivere! the same day, otherwise It would | are gradual!) Sing your strengt! pave 
be of no use. What was the reason Of this | ex mie r ace, pulllnesa ler the 
haste? The Crown Pri lay alre*dy éyon, persistent aw » »jolots, a 
his o fila, and > one elee had died at ine aD “Ks a! intabhie soarp pa 
Hofpurg. eart, snortness OF bree g 
the reaa2on Was given ,aking Warner’s Safe Cure w leiay 


Presently, however, 


more, could make the beast bome made 
medicine for miles around. Her ‘#arsapa 
ri ly, couldn’t be beat. Cometo think | 
just read In the paper about somebody 
who is making this same old log catin 
teeiicine, under the name of ‘Warners 
| Log Cavin Sarsaparilia.’ 
it does seem splendid to think that y« 
can buy those good old home cures at 
droegisV’s nowadays. 
Aeboe ye thi r peoy A 
im t mes aye 
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Wur Young Folks, 


BY MAGGIE BBOWNKE. 


round the oorner without being seen 
we are eafe."’ 

Carrie “as very quick, but somebody 
elae was quicker, although that somebody 
was ermpalier, and when the (wo girls reach- 
ed the corner of the street the first thing 
they saw waa that somebody. 

‘Weil, 1 never!"’ said Poilie, Pollie was 
very fond of saying, ‘Well, 1 never!” 

“Samuel,’’ sald Cerrie—for that was the 
sone bod y's name—'‘Swnuel, how did you 
wet bere?’’ 

Samuel amiled triumphantly, and said 
calinly, ''] want to go too, Carrie.”’ 

Carrie jooked at Pollie in despair, but 
Poilie only shrugged her shoulders as 
much a# to say: “He's your brother; you 
must mettio it,’ 

“Samuel,"’ said Carrie, ‘we are guing to 
Greentop Hill,and It Is too far for you. You 
can't go" 

‘But ] want,’ sald Samuel astolidly. 

Cerrie once more turned to Poilie. 

‘Very well, Carrie; if pe goes, 1 don’t,’’ 
and Poille turned away, evidently consid- 
ering the matter nettled, 

‘Hut 1 want,” sald Samuel again. 

‘Samuel, look bere, if you will only 
agree w go back bome," sald Carrie, ‘'1'll 

” 


\ OW, Carrie, quick! If we can only get 
- 


Samuel's face brightened. 

“I'll give you a pick a-back. 

“Don't want one,” said Samuel a little 
coldly. 

“Tnen we'll give you a bvandy-chair,”’ 
sald ae relonting. 

Samuel emiled. Hedid not know what 
a bandy-chair was, but it sounded invit- 
ing. 

‘ Keelly and truly?’ he eaid, 

‘Yor, reality and truly,” said both the 
girin. 

Samuel turned round and marched off, 
The girie watched Lim untill be disappear. 
ed round the corner, and then began to 
walk in the opposite directiun towards 
(ireentop Hill. 

‘We will rest when we get to the top of 
the bill,’ said Carrie, 

“And theu wewill go down to the stream 
and wade,"’ added Pollle. 

Carrie shook her bead and looked doubt. 
ful, 

“Mother said not,."’ 

“Hut that was because Samuel was with 
you. She would let you do it when you're 
alone, l’iu sure, Kesides, if we wade 
acroms the stream we can come the short 
way bome seross the flelds,’”’ said artful 
Potlie. 

Carrie still hesitated, but when they 
reached the stream and she saw Poilie 
wading, all her doubts were forgotten, and 
she was soon in the water. 

NS.uill, somenow or other shedid not enjoy 
it, The water seemed colder and the 
stones seemed to burt her feet more tuan 
they usually did, 

She was soon tired, and proposed to Po l- 
lie that they should carry their sboes and 
stockings to the other side and get reacy to 
Ko home, 

Po lie agreed, and they waded across and 
gat Gown. 

Tuey were nearly ready to start. Pollile 
was fastening her jaet button, and Carrie 
was tying her last knot, when they beard a 
chureh ciock striking four, 

‘We shail have to run,” said Pollie, 
|W bat a good thing Samuel ia not here.’’ 

Just at that moment there was a shout. 
Both girle started and jumped up, 

* Carrie!"’ 

Tue second time it was more like a cry 
than a shout 

lt sounded much like Samuel's voloe, 
but of course that was im possible, 

“Oarrie!’ stouted someone again; and 
this time there oould be no mistake, It 
was Samuel, 

“He bas not seen us yet; let's hide,”’ 
whispered Pollie. 

Belore Carrie bad time to anawer, Pollie 
pusbed ber down behind a thick bush, just 
as Samuel's sturdy legs came in sight. 

Those legs were a but they were 
very tired, for Samuel bad found that it 
was along way & Greentop Hill. 

Hie was 80 curious to find out where the 
giris would buy the bandy chair—for be 
quite expected they would buy it—that he 
bad followed the to see for himself. 

He bad o me down the stream and look- 
ed about Lim, but neither girie nor chair 
could he see, 

“Carrie!” he called once more, 

“Tl thought I saw Poliie’s dreas,’’ he said 
gently, then be smiled. ‘Perbaps they’re 
hiding—1 know," and down he sat, and 
began taking off bie shoes and bis stock- 
ings. 

One foot was bare, and then there was a 
rustle among the bushes and out ran Car- 
rie. 

“Samuel, you know you muan’t!”’ 

“I thought you were tbere,’’ said Sam- 
uel. ‘*Where’s the bandy-chatr?”’ 

‘You're a naughty boy, Samuel,” said 
Carrie, “Why did you come?” 

*] wanted the chair,’ said Samuel; ‘'] 
couldn't wait.’’ 

‘Well, we must go home now. Come 

ver lo Iné, you need not take your otier 

>a off, Hop across Give me your 
t Sainmy 11a 
[Tnere was a spiash 
Uarrie pa 
Sne set bim down, and 
bare foot; but lt was not 


6a 





“Why, bow funny,” said Samuel: “I 
must have bop with the wrong foot; 
my stocking and boot are so wet,”’ 

“Well, I never,’’ said Pollie, and began 
to la 

“You must take them off then,’’ said 
Oarrie, ‘and we will carry you; but where 
is your stocking?”’ 

“Why, 1 must bave dropped it when I 
hopped,’’ said Samue! innocently; “look, 
it’s on the other side—1’1l fetch it.’’ 

He stepped back into the stream, safely 
reached the other side, and picked up the 
stocking. 

As be wes returning, however, he placed 
his foot on a sharp stone, slip » and 
tumbled back warda, 

Forgetting all about herself, Carrie rush- 
ed into the water, and caught him just in 
time. 

Samuel began to cry, and Carrie was 
#0 trighteed that she tollowed his exam- 
re, 

' “Don't ory, Carrie,’’ whispered Pollle, 
‘“he’a pot burt. It’s all right.’’ 

Samuel was only frightened, for Oarrie, 
by catching him, had saved him from a bad 
fall. 

Carrie’a feet were wet through, however, 
and Samuei’s stocking was lost, 

Thev were a very dismal party as they 
made their way home, The girls took it In 
turns to carry Samuel, but they were 
obliged to go very slowly, for be was heavy, 
aud Carrie's feet ached with the cid, 

“] think i could walk more quickly on 
this grasa if I took my wet boots and stock- 
ings off,’ said Carrie, 

Pollfe seemed to think #0 too, 

‘*W here shall we buy the pbanny-chair?”’ 
said Simuel, who was now recovering his 
spirits, 

“Well, I never,’’ said Pollie; “how 
stupid! That would be by far the best way 
to carry bim,”’ 

Oarrie tied ber boots and stockings round 
her waist, and Samael, mounted upin the 
girls’ arms, learnt with astonishment that 
he was in a bandy-cbalir. 

For the reat of the journey he was quite 
bappy and Uarrie grew more cheerful, 

So they reached home, 

Then Carrie, like a wise girl, went 
straight to her mother, and told her every- 
thing. 

Mother looked very grave when she 
heard how nearly Samuel had fallen into 
the water. 

*Oh. Carrie,”’ she said, as she bugged 
amall Samuel very hard, “he might have 
been drowned! l’romtsee ne never to go 
to the atreamn again; and you too, Samuel, 
promise,’’ 

“Really and truly,’ said Samuel; and 
this tine he kept bis word, 

- ——_— -— 


THREE BLACK CROWS, 


WY A. We BK, 


learn by experience that a good home 
is hard to find,” 

As she spoke, the poor old mother shook 
ber head sadly. 

The young crows, however, looking only 
on the bright side of things, flapped their 
wings joyfully, gave the required pro:nise, 
and, having embraced their motnor, tlew 
quickly away from the old nest in the 
trees, 

They flew together for some distance, 
and at last reached a big stone in the mid- 
die of a field. 

Although the whole ftisld was covered 
with snow, the top of this stone was dry, 
and the three crows sat on it to rest. 

For some time they sat in solemn s- 
lence, thinking bard; but at last the first 
crow, who was called Croaker, on account 
of bis fine voice, broke the silence, 

‘Brothers,’ said he, ‘we are wasting 
time, We have the whole world before us; 
jet us not stay longer on tuis stone. I am 
eager for ad venture,”’ 

*So am I,’’ suid the second, whose name 
was Sinut, 

The third orow shook his head. 

‘*] shall stay bere,” he said slowly. “Did 
you not bear mother say that ihe world isa 
a dangerous place?”’ 

The two brothers laughed, Then they 
flapped their wings and flew away. But 
the third crow did not follow them, 

* * * 2 e ® 


The evening of the third day found the 
mother crow anxiously awaiting the return 
of her family, 

At last, far in the distance, she caught 
Bight of something flying towards her. 
Then, as the something caiwe nearer and 
nearer, he cawed joyfully, for she recog- 
niz‘d Sinut’s beautifui biack feathers, 

He was tired and out of breath, but di- 
rectiy be reached the nest he managed to 
Kaep out— 

‘“Oroaker! Gone!’’ 

The mother shuddered, 

“Croaker—gone; where has he gone?” 
she asked, 

Smut gasped again, and at last managed 
to find enough vreath to tell bis story. 

“Mother, it is a dangerous world,’’ be 
said. When we left you, we flew together 
fr some distance, then Croaker and | left 
S.oe, and flow away from him. Towards 
evening On the second day we reached an 
old house, and decided to spend the night 
on one of the chimneys. It was wari and 
comfortable, only ratber narrow. before 
we wentto sleep we talked a great deal 
about what we were going to d in the 
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‘‘What?” said the motber, 

“He fell, mother,” ssid Smut. “Poor 
Croaker fell right down the chimney— 
rignt inside. 1 am afraid he must be 
k. lied; for though I calied him and waited 
about all night, | could not hear or see 
engies of bim.”’ - 

‘he poor mother gave a wild “caw: - 

Just then there wae an anewering “caw, 
and Master Sloe came flying up t the 
neat. 

He was very full of his adventures, and 
began talking very quickly. never notic- 
ing that his mother was in trouble, and 
kept trying to stop bim. 

‘Mother, 1’ve been the wisest crow. 1 
stayed on one stone all the time, and 
thought I should be safe there, But last 
night 1 beard a gun fired, and that iright- 
ened me; and then early this morning 1 
heard something calling for beip, but of 
course | didn’t——” 

At last the mother found her voice, 

“Where did you bear something calling 
for help?’ she asked eagerly. ‘Was it a 
crow? Ob, Smut! could it have been 
——?'’ Then rhe stopped. 

“Yes, | think it was a crow calling It 
was not far from the big stone. I thought 
it was a ghost, and | was frightened. Do 
you know, | thought it sounded rather 
iike poor Crosker’s voice,” 

Tne mother did not wait to hear any 
more, 

Sue tlew quickly out of the neat, and 
away across ibe fields to the big stone. 
Sinutand Sloe tollowed bebind, and ou 
the way Smut explained what had happen- 
ed to Croaker, 

Osce more three crows sat on the big 
sicne, but thie time it was the mother and 
two of ber children, and they were no long- 
er # hopeful, but a srd and sorrowing 
party. 

‘Tnree times they calied loudly— 

‘ Croaker! Croaker! Croaker!” 

Tnuen they stood and listened. Was it an 
echo, or wasitan answer? Surely not an 
echo. Noecho would make the mother 
Aiart, and DO «cho woald sound #0 Cl0s6; 
no echo could come from beneath the big 
atone, 

No, it was not an echo that answered 
them; it was @ poor miserable crow—a crow 
bedragygled, wet, sooty, dirty, bruised and 
broken-winged! Smut and Sloe stared; 
they scsrceiy recognized their brother; but 
their mother knew him, No amount of 
wet or soot or dirt could keep ber trom 
euibracing ber lost child, 

Tuey carried him bome in triumph, and 
then, when he was once more comfurtably 
settled in the nest, he told them his story. 

How he had tumbled down, down, down 
the dark chimney, and thought he would 
bever gelto the bottom, How, when ue 
did stop falling, be found bimeelf in a 
ginall Darrow piace, unable to move, How 
he had scratched aud cawed, and madé as 
liuch noise a8 be could for many hours, 
until at dawn be bad heard @ scream, anu 
than sumething was moved, and a big 
band picked bim up, Then he was 80 
frightened that be remembered nothing 
more until he found himself in the open 
wir with a broken wing. Somehow, he uid 
not kuow bow, be had strugyled to the 
stone, calling now and again tur help, in 
the hope that somvone might hear bim. 

“Well,” said Sive, when Croaker had 
finished his story, ‘1 was the wisest crow, 
after ali, Wasn't it a good thing | stayed 
On that stone instead of going on with 

our” 

“And flew away when someone called 
for heip,’’ added S.nut. 

“My children,’’ said the mother, “this is 
no time for quarrelling. Let us be thank. 
ful your brother is alive, and safely bome 
agaiu,g Do you want another three days’ 
adventure in the world without your 
mother te guide you, or have you learnt by 
experience that a good home is hard to 
fina?’ 

The three young crows said n thing in 
answer to their mother; but they thought a 
good deal, 
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LIGHTHOUSE LAMPS, 


vested with celestial attributes, and 
lamp festivals have been common to 
&' nations, 

Various expedients have been used for 
chasing away darkness—torches, fiam- 
be»ux, links, iamps and candies being 
anong the number. Filambeaux and links 
have disap ed; the torch still lingers 
among the Lapps, to lighten the gloom of 
arctic winters; while no email ingenuity 
has beea expended in bringing lamps and 
candles, suitable for domestic purposes, to 
their present state of development, 

From the earliest times, fire has been 
used a8 a signal or as a sign of rejoicing; 
but at what period it was brought into play, 
on the low shores of RayPt, as a guide to 
the sailor, is unknown, rom the pitch- 
pot hung on a@ pole, or the fire viazing in a 
chautter, to the electric arc lamp with its 
power of twelve thousand cand es, is a long 
step; and tbis represents the efforts of 
liguthouse engineers for two thousand 
years to devine the best light to guide the 
mariner during the darkness of the night 
to tue haven where he wouid be, 

Now, what are some of the steps through 
whico lighthouse iliumination bas passed 
to Dribg it to its present state of perfection? 
As is well known, the earliest lighthouses 
Showed toe uncertain light given by 
burning billete of wood or coalin an open 
gate; and such li¢vhthouses existed in 


[see and light bave always been in- 


;* © paces until 


ose lights continually varied in 

w shooting up in flame, or giving 
6 Volumes Of amoke, according to 

) € vee uapgiug moodgof the weather; 


‘On, 1D 6D sallor’s grestest need, the 


appear. | 
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flames were biown away from him, the 
= otten kindling only on the leeward 

6. 

The huge boufires required three men to 
attend them, and were notonly expensive 
to maintain—some of them consuming four 
bundred tons of coal yearly—but were 
liabie to be mistaken for lights on shore, 
wrecks happening in consequence, 

The first improvement was made when 
the fire was partially enciused, a glazed 
frame being piaced in front; but this gave 
rise to the use of bellows to keep the bon. 
fire ablaze, the attendants being exposed to 
all changes of the weather. 

Lamps were long used for domestic pur- 

before they found their way into 
coast illumination. The best domestic 
lamps, however, had torch-like wicks made 
ofa pkein of cotton; and if they did not 
give much light, evolved plenty of smoke; 
it being the duty of asiave in olden days to 
go round the rooms in the morning to wipe 
c — left aS xe and statues, 

il was or bthouse purposes 
the end of tue sixteenth contary; = 
liquid fuel often gave way to candies of 
tallow or wex, and this led to their use 
in coast illumination. 

The feebie glimmer of these candile-illu. 
tuinated lighthouses could only be of use 
to vessels croeping along the coast, and 
would il] meet the requirements of modern 
steam-navigation, when passages need to 
be made with almost the regularity of 
train service on land, 

Almost every kind of oil has been used 
as fuel in lighthouse lamps, Ordinary 
whale-oil was burned in lamps having 
wicks made of a hank of cotton, such as 
were common until the days of paraffin in 
the poorest fisherman’s cottage. 

Sperm-oil began to be used abouf the 
end of last century, and was continued til! 
about forty years ago, when it was supple- 
mented by cools. 

Olive oil is still the fuel in many light- 
houses; but it does not give good results in 
burners baving concentric (one witbin the 
other) wicks, In Indian lights, cocoa-nut 
oil is used for all orders of lamps with satis- 
factory results, So far as most lighthouses 
are concerned, paraflin has supplanted all 
otber oils, 

Many arethe modifications which have 
been gradually introduced in jighthouse 
burners, from the tin lamp with two or 
more #pouts, 6ach with askein of cotton, to 
the large concentric-wick lamps having 
from three to eight wicks, This led to the 
use of perfectly tormed reflectors of sil ver- 
ed copper in lighthouses; and they still 
exist in some of the best coast-lights, the 
only differevce being, that with paraffin 
the initia: power has been raised from 
twelve to twenty-three candles; and as each 
reflector sends forth a sheaf of rays equal to 
three hundred and fifty times the unassist- 
ed tlaine,when there are, as in some towers, 
twenty-four reflectors, the resulting beam 
is one of great power, 

Gas was used for lighthouses about seven- 
ty years ago; and for harbor lights it has 
veen very largely employed with satisfact- 
ory results, 

A very useful application of gas for 
beacons and buoys is compressed mineral 
oil-gas, This gas is made from crude 
parsfiio, and is pressed into holders at a 
pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds 
on the square icch, and taken to charge the 
buoys. be light on the buoys burns con- 
tinuously day and night till the gas is 
exhausted; and its burning is controlled 
by an automatic regulator, and the flame 
is egg by a lantern. 

he most intense light yet used for 
lighthouses is the electric arc lamp. The 
beam of light shown to the mariners from 
one point 18 equal to about three million 
candles, or three bundred times more in- 
tense than that of tne old oil-light. 

For ali the purposes of the sailor, the 
intense beams shown from first-order 
lighthouses are probably svfficient, as even 
the electric lizht is quenched during dense 
fog, and it becomes a question when light 
must give way to sound, 

Altbough it bas been proved beyond 
question that the electric light has the 
greatest penetrative power in fog, no light 
which man is likely to devise will be avlé 
to plerce very dense fog, as the sun itself 
then ceases to be visibie. Sound-siguals 
are gradually being introduced at salient 
points of the coast, and the difficulty in 
extending them is mainly one of finance. 

—_ 7 oe 


How HatRCLoru 18 Mape.—Many 
people understand, of course, bow hair- 
cloth is made, but tor the edification of 
those who do not, we will explain the pro- 
cess, In the first place, horse hair can not 
benyed. It repels coloring matter; #0 10 
make biack civih itis necessary to secure 
natural black bair. The borses, in many 
cases absolutely wild, running unrestrain- 
ed, are regularly ooralied and shorn. 0! 
course, black hair is preferable, but $16 
times gray stock is utilizsd. Notonly (ne 
tails, but also the manesare cat; the barr is 
bunched, Tnese bunches seldom contain 
bairs of less length than two feet; some are 
even three and threeand a half feet, and the 
thickness of tue bunches is usualy two OF 
three inches, ‘The hair-cloth looms aré pro 
vided with what we may cal! a nipper, '0 
place of shuttie, and the nipper is so fine'y 
actuated that it travels across tbe warp and 
seiz 4 from the banches one hair only, 12° 
jaws of the nipper being too fine to xr4*P 
more than one, and carries it across the W' ft 
thread, dropping it in its exact place. Tue 
action of the loom mechanically forces _ 
hair next to its predecessor, the wir 
crosses upon it, snugly boids it in 1 . 
the nlpper travels back 80 1 60/238 & 
and #0 on and on, Tne delice 
aimost human acouracy with wt 
separate hair ie pieced betwe9s 
toreada js reaily inc-elibie 
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IN FANOY. 





BY MORLEY. 





sometimes in waking dreams my footsteps go 

Ky pleasant pathways through tne Long-ago, 
Where walked on either side me Youth and Hope, 

There still leaves rustie and blue waters flow; 

Stand still the purple fields beyond the bay 

About whose folded feet the old town lay; 
Still theshy eyes of blushing daisies ope 

When on their dun flanks falls the sun's first ray. 


Light breath of Summer breezes comes and goes; 
The gray vreat arch is flecked of gold and rose; 

Now the hulls’ brows bave ta‘en their glory-crown 
And the day broadens and the brightness grows. 
How the light ripples on the river's breast! 

How doth it flicker ina glad unrest 

Where doubles of the laughing leaves drop down 

In showered shadows setting to the West! 


In the old orchard at the close of day 
Comes a cool wind and blows long grass to gray, 
And the gnarled branches stretchiag overhead 
Show stars for fowers on each darkling spray; 
And a broad moon floats upward silently— 
A silver shallop op a purple sea, 
Tracking the way the charmed foo.steps tread 
Where tbe far-shining meads of Mem'ry be! 


— ore 


IN GUARDED LANGUAGE, 

“I told her she was the most ignorant 
person I ever met,’’ said a late clergyman 
of a young lady who had asked his advice 
about writing a book; ‘‘but of course wish. 
out hurting her feelings.’’ 

This, surely , is the acme of guarded lan- 
guage, and a great many of us would be 
willing to sacrifice much if we could only 
attain to such a superlative degree of per- 
fection in the art of saying unpleasant 
things without being unpleasant. 

Few persons, however, can do this; and 
they have therefore, either to avoid mat- 
ters likely to give offence, or to use rather 
ambiguous language. 

Everybody knows that religion is a 
dangerous topic. Sir John Macdonald, the 
Canadian Premier, once astonished his 
triends by defending the orthodox side of 
certain points of theology. 

Finally one of them asked: 

“Sir John, what are you—heterodox or 
orthodox?’ to whieh the statesman replied: 
“Put me down paradox!’’—a reply at once 
clever and witty. 

The answer to a somewhat similar ques- 
tion, that ‘‘All wise men are of the same 
religion,’’ is attributed to several eminent 
men. 

Mr. Froude, in his ‘Short Studies,”’ gives 
the following version of the anecdote, with- 
out, however, quoting his authority. ‘Of 
what religion are you, Mr. Rogers?’ said a 
lady once. 

‘‘What religion, madam? I am of the 
religion of all sensible men.’’ 

‘*What is that?’’ she asked. 

‘‘All sensible men, madam, keep that to 
themselves.’’ 

Somewhat similar is an anecdote told of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. A lady called up- 
on the Earl one day, and at last the conver- 
sation turned into a disputeupon subjects 
ot religion. 

After a good deal of that sort of talk, the 
note proceeds, the Earl said at last: 

‘People difter in their discourse and pro- 
feasion about these matters, but men of 
sense are really but of one religion.”’ 

Upon which the lady says of a sudden: 

“Pray, my lord, what religion is that 
which men of sense agree in?’’ 

‘“Madam,’’ says the Earl, ‘‘men of sense 
never tell it?’’ 

Literary criticism upon books privately 
presented with the compliments of the au- 
thor, and with the request for an opinion 
upon the book, is proverbially a difficult 
task. 

Sometimes, however, the matter cannot 
be altogether shirked, and if the book un- 
der criticism be really bad, it requires some 
tact to avoid saying so outright. 

Max O’Rell gives an instance how one 
gentleman overcame the difficulty. 

A certain author had sent his latest pro- 
duction to several men of letters, request- 
ing them to give him their opinions ot his 
book. A Scotchman replied: 

“Many thanks for the book which you 
did me the honor to send me. I will lose 
no time in reading it.’’ 

This reply acknowledged the letter and 
the book, without expressing any opinion 
as to the merits of the latter. 

The habit of authors importuning literary 
men for advice has been the means of origi- 
nating many famous guarded answers, the 
most important of which was that given by 
3 r Thomas More. 

An author having asked his opinion of a 








book, Sir Thomas told him to turn it into 
rhyme. He did so and submitted it again to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

““Ay, ay!l’’ said the great satirist, ‘‘that 
will do, that will do. ‘Tis rhyme now; but 
before it was neither rhyme nor reason "’ 

Johnson's answer on a like occasion was 
deliciously vague. When the great talking 
philosopher had done reading a translation 
of some work, the author, says Boswell, 
asked him bluntly ‘df, upon the whole, it 
was a good translation.’’ 

Johnson, whose regard for truth was un- 
commonly strict, seemed to be puzzled for 
& moment what answer tomake. As he 
certainly could not honestly commend the 
performance, with exquisite address he eva: 
ded the question thus: 

“Bir, I do not say that it may not be made 
a very good translation.’’ 

During the last half-century there has 
been & great increase in the use of guarded 
language. The present generation deals 
largely in euphemism and periphrasis. 

In Congress the members are perhaps 
indirectly allowed to use any euphemism 
they like for liar, but they must not use the 
good old Saxon word. 

in literature, too, there has been a great 
toning down of phrases. We have no 
‘slashing’ reviews nowadays. ‘‘Drivel- 
ling nonsense,’’ ‘‘murderous attacks on his 
own literary reputation,’’ ‘than the volu- 
mes now before us we never saw anything 
better calculated to excite disgust and anger 
in a lover of poetry,’’ ‘‘insufferable stufi,’’ 
* inanities’’—these are a few literary gems 
culled at random from reviews directed 
against the author of former days. 

What language was employed with re- 
gard to the productions of the smaller try 
it is difficult to imagine. All! this kind of 
criticism is however, now dispensed with; 
and the present mild system of reviewing 
is much more satisfactory, and, in the case 
of a bad book, accomplishes just as much 
as the abusive language of a past genera- 
tion. 

*“‘Who,’’ asks Thackeray, ‘‘was the 
blundering idiot who said that ‘fine words 
butter no parsnips?’ 

‘Half the parsnips of society are served 
and rendered palatable with no other 
sauce.’’ 

And as these fine words are calculated, 
and this two-edged language is allowed for, 
there is no harm done, and not the slight- 
est misunderstanding. 

Even the beggars, according to a well 
known author, are becoming adepis in the 
use of delicate language. A man asked the 
narrator of the incident for aims. 

‘*You have a violin there,"’ he said, ‘‘but 
you do not play it 

‘On, air,’’ wasthe reply, “give me a 
penny, and don’t make me play. I assure 
you, you won’t regret it!”’ 

Clearly, it was impossible to resist an ap- 
peal of this sort 


Grains of | bold. 


Wishes at least are the easy pleasures o! 
the poor. 

The only disadvantage of an hones heart 
is credulity. 

You believe that easily which you hope 
for earnestly. 

When there is room in the heart there is 
room in the house. 

It you should escape the censure of others, 
hope not to escape your own. 

It is right to be contented with what we 
bave, but never with what we are, 

Without content, we shal! find it almost 
as difficult to please others as ourselves, 

The covetovs man pines in plenty, like 
Tantalus up to the chin In water, and yet thirsty, 

Violent zeal for truth hasa hundred to 
one odds to be either petnlancy, ambition or pride. 

In matters of conscience firet thoughts 
are best; in matters of prudence last thoughts are 
best 

The denial of man’s immortality invol. 
ves a Violation of the general norma: human cons i- 
ousness, 

He who receives a good turn should 
never forget it; he who does one should never re- 
member it. 

A child that stayeth at one stature, and 
never groweth bigger, 1s monster. U nless we go 
forward, we silp back. 

Difficulties are God’s errands; and when 
we are sent upon them we should esteem ita proof of 


God's confidence, —as & compliment from (rou, 


However good you may be, {say have 








faulte: however «4 j may be, J 

what some of them are, & bowever g 

may be, you had be er make 608 t ~ pa 
ut patien efforts to get 





Femininities. 


Belles call a large aumber of people 
to church, 


There are different ways of showing 
wrath; the tea-kettic sings sweetest whea it is hot- 
test. 


To remove coffee stains, put thick gly 
cerine on the wrong side of the article and wash out 
in lukewarm water, 


The public wishes itself to be managed 
like a woman; one mast say nothing to it except 
what it likes to hear, 


Tie muddy taste of fresh water fish of 
some kinds is overcome by soaking in cold water 
aud salt for two or three hours before cooking, 


Priocess Christian and Princess Louise, 
itis said, delight todrive about London In hansom 
cabs, greatly to the disgust of their royal mother. 


We sometimes find a poor person claim 
Ing relationship witharich one of the same name, 
but never « rich one claiming relationship with s 
poor one, 


Never have a dark carpet and walls ina 
room that is deficient in light. Only apartments 
open to the outer light will stand gloomy tones in 
decoration, 


Ilave two or three smal! knives for par 
ing ves etables, apples, etc., and they will be found 
much easier to use than the medium size, and do the 
work better. 


Young housekeeper: ‘I wish to buy A 
shad, if you please,’’ Fish dealer: ** Yes'm. ¥. 
H.: ‘‘And please take the bones out of it, for | 
want to stuff it,’’ 


The newest thing in London household 
economy isafemale butier—a maiden dressed ina 
livery of blue, green, gold, or scarlet, as taste may 
prefer. The eff ect alleged is ‘*more quietand equal 
style.** 


Bishop Gullem: ‘‘Miss Spring, | hear you 
are an earnest student of the Bible, Whar, in your 
opinion, is the most Interesting line of Holy Writ!'* 
Mise Spring, promptly: ‘* Behold the bridegroom 
cometht" 


It tue spring puts forth no blossoms, in 
summer there will be no beauty and in autumn no 
fruit, Soit youth be trifled away without tmprove- 
ment, riper years will be contemptible and old age 
miserable, 


“Eli,’’ asked Mrs. Tompkins, ‘‘can you 
tell me whatevery woman wants and no man ever 
owns?'* Lostead of dutifully giving It up, and giv- 
ing hera chance to say ‘‘a busband,’’ the wretch 
merely answered, ‘*The earth,’’ 


Born like the Redeemer on Christmas 
day, died like Him on Good Friday, and buried on 
Easter Sunday, is the remarkable atory of the life 
and death of a handsome and bright young woman 
in Cincinnati—Miss Louise Schrage. 


Just after the sexton of the Neshaminy 
Cemetery bad dug a «rave for Miss Margaret Long, 
ot Hartevilie, who died lately, a large mooument, 
which she had erected tothe tamily’s memory, fell 
over inthe grave, filling it with tons of earth and 
marble. 


Miss Boodle, to Mr. Wabash, who has 


recently returned from abroad: ‘'I suppose you 
were at court while in London, Mr. Wabash?’ Mr 
Wabash, uneasily: ** Well-—er—yes, Miles Boodle; 
but only once, and then I got off with a merely nom- 
tual fine.’’ 


Miss Susanna M. Dunklee, of Newton, 
Mass., the first woman W be bank treasurer in the 
United States, with the belp of acierk now handles 
about $500,000 In money eack year. In the 15 yeare 
of her experience she bas but twice taken lo a coun- 
terfeit bill—in each case a $10 one, 


Spain flourishes under tue firm and pra 
dent rule of a queen regent, The Netheriands will 
soon pass under the regency of Queen kinoma, and 
Queen Natalie may soon be virtually regeot of Ser- 
via. KEogland prospers under the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Thusa large proportion of the sovereigns 
of Furope will soon be queens, 


A boa constrictor in the Cincinnati Z 0 
escaped on a recent Sunday while being transferred 
from one cage to another, and caused jalite a sensa- 
tion, besides giving an attendant who attempted to 
catch it a squeeze that he le not iikely to forget for 
some time, The rep lle was even‘ually safely landed 
in its new quarters, but oot until it bad been las 
soed, 


A bcrapton teacncr started for home 


hugsing a emall alarm clock, unconscious that a pu- 
pil had setitto go off. She wae ciratting with 


friend on a crowded street when the alarm went 
whizz! Shetried tosmotheritin vain, and people 
gathered and eyed ber ecarlet face as If they thought 
something was wrong with her internally uvoatll the 
weird buzzing stopped and she manage) to slip 
away. 

A lady belonging to the highest rauk of 
the Austrian aristocracy, (ountess Orosy, has just 
come out as the manageress of a circus, With part 
of a legacy, amounting tohalfa milidioa of florins, 
she has established an linmense circus, which Is said 
to equal, if not surpass, that of Renz, and ls pow 


making atourtnrough Austria and Ifunugary, Sue 
intends giving performances io Varie during the Ea- 
hivition, 


‘Ig it proper to speak of Mre. Harrison 


as the first lady of the land?’’ Thatdepends. If our 


correspondent bas a wife, sbe should be the Oret lady 
of the land tohim, If he bas no wite, his mother 
should be the firet lady; and If he has no mother, 
either, then his oldest sister. If he ls an unmarried 
orphan, without sisters, he may be right in looking 
to the wife of the President asthe firet lady of the 
land, but any day he may meet some other ia ly who 
wili change bis opinion and her name. 


James Hacnon rushed into the Hobo- 


ken police station, early on a recent morning, and 


sald that bie wife bad polseoured berseif and was dy- 
log. A physician who wasesent lo the house, suse- 
pe ing on seelng Lhe Wola 4 was big ne, 
aide I y a Ld u w 








FAasculinities. 


The man who is sure of what he says 
aives assurance to those who hear him. 


Asa rule, a single man is rarely discov. 
ere:t leading a double life, So much for bacherlor- 
hood, 


Learn the brick mason's trade if you 
wish an ocenpation in which you can lay up some- 
thing. 


The Scriptures say one cannot serve 
God and aanmen, but lote of people try bard never- 
theless, 


Next to waiting for a verdict the most 
roul-harrowing employment is keeping the baby 
asleep. 


It makes a difference about a man's 
value whether you take him at his own estimation 
or that of his wife. 


Our own faces seen suddenly will some 
times tellus things concerning ourselves that we 
did not suspect before, 


He who remembers the benefite of his 
parents ts too much occupied with his recollections 
tv remember their fauite. 


We sacrifice to dress till household joys 
andcomforts cease. Wress drains our cellar diy, 
and Keeps our larder lean. 


“Bromley, I hear you are going to 
housekeeping?’' ‘' Yea, Darlingger.'* ‘' What 
have you got toward it?’ ‘‘A wife,'' 


Ovid finely compares a man of broken 
fortune wo a falling column; the lower it sinks, the 
areater weight it ls obliged to sustain. 


The se!t-closing door spring is an awful 
agaravation tothe man who is going out of your 
omMfice mad and waats \/ siam the door, 


‘‘What are you going to do about that 
dreadful black-and-blue swelling under your eyer'* 
"Well, Lam going to try to live It down,’ 


Even legal punishments lose all appear- 
ance of justice when too strictly inflicted on men 
compelled by the last extremity of distress to incur 
them. 


Cicero ha: said of men: ‘‘They are like 
wines; age sours the bad and betters the good.'' 
We can say that misfortune has the same effect upon 
them, 


City milk inspector, taking his holiday at 
atarmhouse: ‘Ah! That'safine drink. Glorious! 
What is it made of, madam?'' Farmer's wife; 
‘That's milk,’ 


Cheerfulness is the daughter of employ 
ment, and I have Known aman come home in high 
spirite from a funeral merely because he has had the 
management of it. 


A gallant Wisconsin swain, whose horse 
broke away from the sleigh in which he and his in- 
amorata were riding, Jumped out and dragged home 
the sleigh and dameei a distance of seven miles, 


By order of her Imperial brother, Wil. 
Mam Il., of Germany, Princess Sophie's trousseau 
is to be made wholly in Germany, of German mate- 
rial and after German models, Soit is reported, at 
least, 


Nothing shows one who his triends are 
like prosperity and ripe fruit, [had a good friend 
in the country once whom I almost never visited 
except at cherry time, By your fruits you shall 
know them, 


It is observed at sea that men are never 
< much disposed to grumbie and mutiny as when 
le-atemployed, Hence aa old captain, when there 
was nothing elee to do, would issue the order wo 
**scour the anchor,*’ 


One head of a public school said he could 
always tell when a boy commenced to use tobacco 
by the reoord of his recitations. Professor (liver, 
of the Annapolis Academy, sald he eoulld indicate 
the boy who used lwhacco by his absvlute inability 
to draw a clean straight line, 


A messenger trom the wrong locality. 
Sneak thief, who has Just deciphered the name on 
the door-plate: ‘‘Ma’am, your husband, Mr. itran- 
son, sent me tor his overcoat.’'—Mre, Branson: ‘Uh, 
he did, eh? Well, as he's been dead ten years, | 
had thought he'd send for his linen duster.'' 


A Polish man was arrested at Mahanoy 
Olty, Pa., for being drunk and disorderly, and was 
fined §2. He had no money Ww pay his fine, and 
finally bis wife settied matters by leaving her 2-year- 
old baby with the "Squire as security until! the hus- 
band worked an’ earned the cash \ free himeecif, 


Pupil: ‘‘Teacher, kin me sn’ Bil! go an’ 
git a pall o° waterr’’ Arkansas schoolmaster 
“There you go again. How mauy times have l got 
to tell you that it aln’t good grammar to esay ‘me nt 
Bili'r’’ Pupil **Whatort I to say’ leacher 
‘Billan' me, Can't Il never learn you nothin’? 


Figures den't lie. Fiap: “I’m in love, 
and the only disagreeable thing about It le that the 
«irl ts older than 1.'' Jack 
now?’ “T’melghteen.’’ ‘And the lady la what?’’ 
**lwenty-two.'’ *‘Well, mate your mind easy ity 
the time you are twenty-one she'll be only twenty.’ 


“How old are you 


A curious coincidence, Fenderson, who 
le etruck with an idea: ‘‘Hah Joye, Minnte, tu 
lan'’tit dooced off, don’t you know, that the fret 
President should bave bal the same name as the 
capitalof the United States, And quite approprials 


too, when a fellah comes to think of it, don't yer 
know,’' 

A countryman at Columbia asked the 
price of a rallway ticket to Mect salcal, and below 
void “eentsa, repiledtw the agent, ‘' I'll gi yo 

‘The offer being refused, he set oul to walk 


ie had oot gone far when an engine whi« 
hindbtim, Turning about be shook his fet at t 


engine, exclaiming: *‘You needn't whistle for ae 
I made you an offer once’ and then Jogged on 
An Oxtord county parson teils us this 
A young Metbodiet minteter had made ap; a 
ww the conference forse cenee, Hie was highly sr 
ommended by the residlag Flder, wihom the Iie 
asked about the appiicant’s preac * « 
fave you ever seard n? asked 
I ~ ra 7 
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Recent Book Jssues, 


“An Objectin Life, and Howto Attsin 
it,” by F. L, Scamidt, Jr., in a good little 
bok that none would be the worse for 
reading. Pablished by Fowler & Wells, 
New York. For sale by Lippincott 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 


The June number of the Quiver is full of 
good things. Among the arucies are “Sun- 
day Under the Shadow of Heligoland,’’ 1!- 
lustrated; the beginning of an entertaining 
story, ‘Dorothy's Vocation;” “Thoughts 
Upon the Seven Last Words of Our Lord 
\'pon the Cross,” by Rt. Rev. Alexander; 
tuird instalment of Prot. Biakie’s “A New 
Book of Martyrs; “The New Wedding 
King,” “A Sunday School Sixty Years 
Ago,” “Some Little Known Bibles,” “God, 
Nature and Experience,” by Rev. A. Boyd 
Carpenter; a pretty story called ‘The 
Vicar’s Danghter;” an instalment of “Mins 
Hiliary’s Saltors,’’ “The First Question in 
the l) pper Room,’’ an interesting interview 
with the Kev, Newrnan Hall, poetry, ‘Short 
Arrowsa,'’ eto, Cassell & Co., publishers, 
New York, 

The pretty frontispiece of the Magazine 
of Art tor June isthe study of a head done 
in pnotogravure from one of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s portraita, It forma one of the 
lilustrations accompanying the firet of a 
veries of papers on the Royal Academy 
The opening article is on the popular 
painter, Hermann Oorrodi, Tue Jubiiee 
present of the Princeand Princess of Wales 
to the QJueen, was one of Corrodi's pictures 
which is here reproduced, The papers on 
the Karbizon School are continued, with N 
V. Diaz still as their subject. There is an 
jilustrated article on “Studies in English 
Costume;’’ by Richard Heath: a poem by 
Cosmo Monkhouse with iilustrations by 
Arthur lewon, printed in tint; “The Karly 
Daye of tue Keneissance in Italy,’’ with il- 
justrations; “Old Arte and Modern 
Thougbts,’’ and the Art Notes, containing 
the latest information of what is doing in 
the art world, Cassell & Co,, publisuers, 
New York. 
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How A RonnerR was Cavant,—There 
was a young woman left in charge of a 
house during (he absence of her master and 
mistress in the country. One night on her 
going to bed she wok a good look in the 
looking-glass and said to herself, smiling 
co placently — 

‘*Hiow bandasaome | look in this cap!” 

W hen #he rose in the morning she found 
the house robbed, She wastaken into cus- 
tody on suspicion of being concerned in the 
robbery; but on being tried waa acquit 
ted, 

Some time afterwards, as she was walk 
ing incompany with another servant girl, 
4 nan in passing said softly to her— 

“How handsome I look In this cap!" 

‘This expression forolbly struok her mind, 
and she a once concluded that he muat be 
the man who had robbed the house, She 
seized hold of him with the utmost courage 
and assisted by her companion held him 
fast till he wae taken charge of by the 

«lice, The man confessed that he was 
ndeed, the robber, and that he had heard 
her use the ee when he was hiding 
under the bed previous to his robbing the 
house, Robbing was a hanging matter in 
those days, and the man subsequently paid 
the penalty of bis misdeeds on the scaffold. 
- — cc > = — 

Tue LATEST DEVELOPMENT,—Automa- 
tic welghing inachines, and strength test. 
ing machines, and dispensers of chocolate 
cakes, Viale of perfumes, and other wares 
have become a familar sight in many lands 
during the past few years, 

A new development of the idea has been 
introduced by a French society, and hasal- 
ready found favor in the waltin rooms, 
wardens, and theatres of Paris. It is called 
the “‘Klectric Magic Lantern,” and serves 
something of the purpose of an illustrated 
daily paper, 

Itisin the form ofa highly ornamental 
box or pillar seven feet tall, bearing a con- 
spicuous invitation to “Give ten centimes 
to see.”” Tbe person accepting the invita- 
tion looka in a five-inob lens in the front of 
the apparatus, drops his coin in the slot, 
and sees pass upward a series of seven 
drawings illustrative of current events, each 
picture pausing for a few seconds to give 
time for a good view of it. 

An electric lamp illuminates the pictures 
and the entire mechanism is operated by 
electricity. The drawings are changed 
daily, the list of representations being neat- 
ly placarded on the outside. 

—S Pe 

“CHARLOTTE, my dear, how is it I find 
you weeping?’’ Have you bad news from 
your husbaad?” 

“Ohl worse than that! My Arthur writes 
me from Carlbad that he would die with 
ardent longing for me were it not that be 
could gage affectionately at my picture and 
cover it with a thousand kisses every day.” 

“That is really very nice of him; and 
pray is it that you are crying for? I would 
Kive anything t have such a poetic and 
tenderly loving husband as you have !”’ 

“Ab! yes, my busband ts wery poetical, 
but let me tell you that, just to try him, 
i slipped my mother’s photo into his travel- 
ling bag instead of my own before he 
started.”’ 

- ——— > 

WHENEVER THE LUNG# OR THE THROAT 
are affected, 1 recommend Dr, Jayne's 
EK x pectorant. I hed suffered for some 
time from spitting of Biood and great Sore 
ness of the ings, but after using three 
bottles of the Expectorant found myself en- 
tirely cured Mr suru Lusx, \ 
Tenn. 


ictoria, 


MARRIAGE AND BREALTA. 


A French scientist iately having to draw 
up a paper for the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris on the influence of marriage on mor- 
tality, consulted the registers of the only 
three countries in Europe which were care- 
fully enough keptto give him a reply to 
bis question, those of France, Belgium and 
Holiand, and snows that if the male sex be 
first considsred, we find that from 25 to 30 
of 1 000 married men furnish 6 deaths; 1 000 
nnmerried, 10 deaths; and 1,000 widowers, 
22 deaths. 

From 30 to 35, of 1000 married men, 7 
die; of 1,000 uumarried wen, 11] die; and of 
1000 wiltuwers 19 die, From 35 to 40, of 
1 000 married men, 7 d ©; of 1,000 bacheiors, 
13 .1e; and of 1 000 widowers 47 die; and #0 
on atall the toiiowing sges, the married 
man continues to live with greater facility 
than the bachelor, It has been said that 
since the most fortunate men can afford tw 
inarry, It je not astonishing that these per- 
eons should live longer. 

But this will not, of course, account for 
the very great mortality of widowers at al! 
ages, which, indeed surpasses that even of 
bachelors, 

However, it must be noticed that 8 (00 
young men marry in France yearly, under 
the age of 20, 

This is very fatal to such young men, for 
this investigator finds that, whilst | 000 
young men from 15 to 20 furnishes7 deaths, 
when unmarried, no leas than fifty deaths 
ocour among 1,000 young married men un- 
der 20). 

Heuce psrmature marriage is the surest 
way to oid age, 

omen seeu vo reap less ad vantage from 
marriage than men, and there is but little 
difference in the mortality of unmarried 
and married women before the age of 25, It 
is but littie marked even between 25 and 
30. From 30 to 35, out of 1,000 spinaters, 11) 
aie; and of 1 000 wives 9 die, This differ- 
ence augments up til 5) years of age, Thus 
frou 50 to 5D years of age, 1,000 wives have 
1) to 16 deatus 4 vear, whilet 1,000 apinsters 
or widows bave 26 to 27 deaths, 

This advantage resus very iwarked be. 

youd thie age, although it diiminisnes a |it- 
tle; but before 25 years of age in France, 
avd before 20 in Paris, marriage, far from 
being favorap!e to the ilfé of women, is in- 
jurious to it. The mortalitv of maidens 
from 15:0 20 le 753 per 1 000; of wives of 
the sume age, is 11.56 por 1.000; and the 
mortality of married women frou 20 to 25 
being ? 2 per | 000, the mortality of usalae 
of the sawe age is & 82. 
With respect to widowbood, from 2) to 
30; widowhood is injurious to health; and 
whilst 1,000 wives and maids of this age 
furnish ‘ deaths a year, 1,000 widows have 
17 deaths, 

But in France, and especially at Paris, 
this mortality quickly diminishes, and at 
45, the death-rate of widows is lower than 
tuat of epineters at the same age, And at 
this age women who have had children are 
lOnet attacked Dy death. ‘Thus marriace 
in wouwenD retards old age, and soothes iis 
sufferings.’’ 

Tbe conclusion of these statistics ts that 
marriage is an element of health much 
inore powerful than bas been supposed, 
that it exercises its salutary influences 
especiallyon the male in the age of vigor, 
and on the female in her declining years, 
A calculus of probabilities shows that the 
man who marries between 20 and 2) has 40 
years to live in place of 35, and that the 
young woman who marries between 20 and 
25 has 40 in place of 26, 

Criminality, suicidy, and insanity are far 
less cOIntuCn among the married than the 
single, 

- A 

WEIGHING DIAMONDS.—The apprais- 
ing of diamonds by the Government offi- 
ciais js one of the most delicate of all the 
taske they are ever called upon to perform. 
it ia done in absolute quiet, the scales pe- 
ing so delicate that even the vibration of 
the human voice would atir them, and an 
=e accidentally dropped on one of 
them would send one side or the other fiy- 
ing up. 

Every gem is examined with most abso- 
lute precision, powerful magnifying glasses 
being used to detectany flaws, This has to 
be done, and most particularly with the 
larger stones, for flaws invisible to the 
naked eye, but which, acoording to their 
location, seriously affect the value of any of 
them, are discovered by the magnifying 
giana. 

This tries the eyes severely, the many 
different colors of the stone dancing con- 
tinuously before the eyes, 

From the judgment of this government 
expert no appeal is possibie, and so well is 
thie understood that there is seldom a false 
invoice made on the stones sent into this 
country. 

Millions of dollars worth of stones are 
annua'ly imported by us. They come in 
small wooden boxes about six inches long 
and three inches wide and deep, An air of 
mystery and secrecy prevades the apprais- 
ing rooin when these are opened, the ex- 
perts being shut in behind carefully closed 
and guarded doors, 


oo 


Tue PoLicgs oy DUNKIRK, FRANOK, ar- 
reated two grocers on the charge o/ having 
for several months sold large quantities of 
dried leaves under the name of tea. Both 
the tradesmen were able to show that they 
had been — by a wholesale firm in 
Paris. Samples were accordingly bought 
from the firm and sent toachemist. His 
report indicates that the leaves submitted 
to him are not tea leaves. They are ofa 


thin coating ofa Diuish green su betance 





was exactiy that of gunpowder tea 





brownish color, but this is hidden under a | 


which easily ruos off. Their appearance 
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Tur “TRUMPET” TRIcK.—The ‘Trum- 
pet’’ is described as tne latest device of 
some Paris quacks who have been endea- 
voring to =e golden harvests by swind- 
ling the deaf, 

One of these rascals has been run to 
earth, and bis instruments as well as bis 
prescriptions and general system of 
tions bave been brought to light It a 

the fellow and his ov- workers were 
the habit of Te -F patienta, to 
whom they prom oom cures, 

They first p ected the electric light into 
the ear of an at es oS ow 
atupetied him by poking m 
with a peculiar ap us, and finally the 
swindling part of the performance began. 

The bead charlatan murmured in the ear 
of the deaf man through a trumpet: 

‘Do you hear me?” 

It was not intended that the patient 
should hear the first time, nor even the 
second or third, but after additional inser- 
tions of instruments the trumpet was ap- 
plied again, and the quack asked his ques- 
tion in a voice of thunder, and was an- 
swered by the patient. 

The victim was then told that he had some 
medicine to take and some injections to 
make iuto his auricular organs, where- 
upon, highly delighted, he paid bis fee and 
bougut not only the nostrams but a patent 
and omnipotent ear trumpet as well. The 
victims were not only defrauded, but made 
more deaf than ever, 
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FLAPPING OF A FLy's Wina.—The slow 
flapping of « butterfly’s wimg produces no 
sound, but when the movements are rapid 
a poise is produced which increases in 
shrillness with the number of vibrations, 
Thus the house-fiy, which produces the 
sound F, vibrates ite wings 21,120 times a 
minute, or 335 times In a second; and the 
bee, which makes s sound of A, as man 
as 26 400 times, or 440 times in a second, 
On the contrary, a ured bee hums on E, 
and, theretore, acoording totheory, vibrates 
its wings only 330 times in asecond. Marcy 
has succeeded ia confirming these numbers 
graphically. He tixed a fly so that the tip 
of the wing just touched a a ae which 
was moved by clock work, ach stroke of 
the wing caused a mark, of course very 
slight, but still quite perceptible, and be 
thus snowed that there was actually 330 
strokes in a second, agreeing almost exactly 
with the number inferred from the note 
produced, 


THR SNAKB SKASON.—The snake story 
season has opened and Alabama sends 
along a contribution, It’s about a whisky- 
loving reptile. it infested the country 
around Hamilton, in Marion county, and 
taat week crawled into a small grocery and 
tavern and, going bebind the counter, in 
the presence of the proprietor and a few 
others, coiled itself around a jug and began 
to drank off the strong contents, 

Alter taking several long draughts, his 
4nakeehip dropped to the floor and attempt- 
ed to make off, put it was too inebriated to 
do so, and remained in a stupor in the 
place for several hours, 

The next day the reptile returned and, 
removing the cork from the jar, in be- 
gan to satisfy its appetite forrum. The in- 
truder was not molested until after it had 
drank its till—a quart—when the proprie- 
tor killed it. 

A NEW LIGHTNING-ROD SWINDLS,.— 
Farmers along the Hudson are being 
Victimmized by a new style of ligntning rod 
swindie. Tne agent induces the farmer to 
let him put rods on his house, agreeing, on 
account of the prominence of the farmer or 
the beauty of nis farmhouse, to make him 
a present of ne.rly the entire outfit. The 
contract is signed, rods put up without in- 
sulatcrs, and the farmer invited to goon 
the roof to test the conducting qualities, A 
battery is applied from the ground, and the 
countryinan is thoroughly satisfied with 
the shock he receives. Then comes the re- 
quest to settle, The rods are allright as to 
price, but points to attract the lightning 
cost $10 each, and the farmer, who had not 
read tne contract] through before, learns 
that he is bound to pay from $80 to $120 for 
a set of worth.ess lightning rods, 


<——o—<aiie 
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TRUEGRATITUDE.—A New York law. 
yer, who procured the acquittal ofa man 
who was under arrest for assault and bat- 
tery, was waited upon the next day by his 
client, and mom gratefully thanked for his 
services, 

“What can I do for you?’ asked the 
client, 

‘ Nothing,” replied the lawyer, 

‘Don t you want an office? 1 can control 
ony Sauer of be 

“I pave no itical aspira 
the lawyer. - aa" see 

“But ain’t there some man 
have licked?” rejoined the client. — 

The poor lawyer has not = recovered 


from this overpowering exhibition of grati- 
tude. . 





<i —_— 
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TH avoidance of little evils, little sina, 
little inconsistencies, little weak nesees, little 
follies, indiscretions and im prudences, lit- 
tle fotbies, little indulgences of self and of 
the flesh; the avoidance of such little things 
as these nes far to make up, at least, the 
negative beauty of a holy life, 

te 

FEW persons live to-day, but are prepar- 
ing to do so to-morrow. 

lee 


“BRIGHT'S DISEASBE has no symptoms of 
own,’ saye Dr. Roberta, of the Univer. 
eity of New York City. Additional proof 
why Warner’s Safe Cure cures so many 


s0rders which are Ohiy symptoms of 
Kidney disease, 








THE ONLY TRUE RRR 


ADWAY’S —— 
READY RELIEF. 


The most certain and safe Pain Remedy 
in the world that instantly stops the 
most excruciating pains. It is truly the 
great 


CONQUERER OF PAIN 


and has done more good than any known 
remedy. 


FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK. 
AOHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OR 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE 
OR ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PAIN, 
a few applications rubbed on by the 
hand act like magic, causing the pain to 
instantly stop. 

For COLDS, BRONCHITIS, PNEU- 
MONIA, CONGESTIONS, INFLAM. 
MATIONB, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, 
PAINS IN THE SMALL OF BACK, 
etc., more extended, ionger continued 
and repeated applications are nesessary to 
éfiect a cure. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, PAINS 
IN BOWELS or STOMACH, CRAMPS, 
SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, NAUSEA, 
VOMITING, HEARTBURN, NER. 
VOUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, DIARRHOEA, COLIC, 
FLATULENOY, FAINTING SPELLS 
are relieved instantly and quickly cured 
by taking internally a half to a tea- 
spoonful of Ready Relief in half a tum- 
bier of water. 

WITH RADWAY’S PILLS THERE 
IS NO BETTER CURE OR PREVEN. 
TIVE OF FEVER AND AGUE. 


Price 500 per bottle. S ld by druggists 


ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


cae ot SCROFULA, 
And Other Constitutional 
Diseases. 


Builds up the Broken Down Constitution, 
purifies the blood, restoring health and 
vigor. 

Sold by druggists. $1.00 a bottle. 


| x Amtainiaheaere" 
PILL 


The Great Liver and 
Stomach Remedy. 


STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, KID 
NEYS, BLADDER, NERVOUS DIS- 
EASES, LOSS OF APPETITE, HEAD- 
ACHE, CONSTIPATION, OOSTIVE- 
NESS, INDIGESTION, BILIOUS- 
NESS, FEVER, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BOWELS, PILES, and all de- 
rangements of the Internal Viscera 
Purely Vegetable, containing no mer- 
cury, minerals, or Deleterious Drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION will be ac- 
complisbed by taking RADWAY’S 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH, 
BILIOUSNESS will be avoided, and the 
food that is eaten contribute its nourish- 
ing properties for the support of the 
natural waste of the body. 


Price 250 per box. Sold by all druggists. 


Send a letter stamp to DR. BADWAY @ < O.. 
No,33 Warren Street, New York 

S@” latormation worth thousands will be ™ 
you. 

TU THE PUBLIC Be sure and ask 
War's, and see that the name ‘*RADWA 

what you buy 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Humorous, 





WANTED, 





A hat for the head of a fountain, 
A glove for the hand of fate, 

A shoe for the foot of 8 mountain, 
A link from the chain of debate. 


A spoke from the wheel of fortune, 
A chip from the ‘*‘pole’’ of the South, 
A drink from the fountain of knowledge, 
A word trom the river's mouth, 


A drink from the cup of sorrow, 

A look from the face of the storm, 
A stroke from the arm of justice, 

A ring for the finger of scorn. 


A knock at the door of repentance, 
A throb from the ocean's heart, 
A glance from the eye of a needle, 
From Oupid’s bow a dart, 
—U. N. None. 





Called to order—The waiter. 

Liysof Spring—Fresh eggs. 

Gets it down fine—The grist mill. 

No girl is afraid of an armed man. 

The newest thing in the dog line—Pup- 


ples. 
The man most looked up to—The man in 


the moon, 


The hen may get the garden seed by a 


scratch, but she gets it all the same, 
It isa wise child that goes out of the 


room to laugh when the old man mashes his thump. 


A Pallman porter is not necessarily dis- 
bonest because he isin the babit of going through 
the sleepers, 


In a parade the other day was a kilted 
Highlander, He made us wonder how they strike 
matches in that country. 


Whenever any one offers you something 
for nothing you may be reasonably sure that this 
style of philanthropy works both ways. 


An Arch street man last week came very 
near getting his wife arrested by leaving $5 in coun- 
terfeit change in his vest pocket over night, 


‘‘We call the tiger,’’ said a vegetarian 
philosopher, **a ferocious beast; but what would we 
men be called if, for instance, mutton chops could 
speak?'’ 


Mrs. Muggins, reading: ‘‘E very man gets 
the wife that Heaven intends for him,.’’ Mr, Mug- 
gins, musingly: ‘*it must be true then that men are 
punished tn this world for their sins.’ 


Mrs. Grimes: ‘‘Johnny has been fight 
ing again. Hecame home with his coat ripped up 
the back anda black eye. If you can stop his fight- 
ing I wish you woald deit, I can’t.’’ Mr. Grimes. 
‘‘1'll make a prizefighter of that boy, If that doesn’t 
stop him nothing will,’’ 


Omaha wife: ‘‘Here’s my new photo 
graphs, husband, Don’t you think they look just 
like me,’? Huasband—‘tYes, they resemble you 
strongly, but if the artist could have given them a 
nore talkative expression about the mouth they 
would be complete, They are too statuesque, as the 
critics say.’’ 


Creditor, to collector: ‘‘Let me see, your 
bill is thirteen dollars?’’ ‘*Yes.’’ ‘‘And this is the 
thirteenth of the month?’? ‘*Yes.’’ ‘‘And this, I 
believe, is just thirteen times that you have been 
here tocoliect it?’ ‘**Yes.’’ ‘*Well, then, please 
come again, I’m a little superstitious about that 
humber thirteen, you know.’’ 


Mrs. Younghusband: ‘‘For mercy’s sake, 
Charlie, what are you doing with your thumb in 
baby’s mouth!’* Charlie (complacently looking at 
the deluded infant sucking itself cross-eyed and red 
in the face)—‘*Weaning it, my dear.’’ Mrs, Young- 
husband—‘*You horrid thing, that isn’t the way to 
wean it.’’ Charlie (plaintively)—‘‘Well, didn’t the 
nurse gay it must be fed on pap?’’ 


‘Adolphus, d’ye know that I am a little 
vexed at Miss Simmons?’* ‘*‘What happened, 
Arthur, old boy?’’ ‘*Well, you know I pride myself 
on my singing. We were atthe piano. ‘I'll sing 
one more song and then go home,’ I said.’ ‘*Was 
itlate?’* ‘*About midnight.’’ ‘‘And what did she 
say’’’ ‘She said, ‘Can't you go home first?’’’ ‘‘and 
did your’? **Yes, Adolphus, I tell you I’m a little 
vexed about it,’’ 


Two gentlemen walking together came by 
astately new bullding. ‘‘What a magnificent struc- 
ture !’’ saidone. ‘* Yes,’ replied the other, ‘* but 
I cannot bear to look at it, often as | pase it.’’ 
**Thatis strange. Whynot? ‘* Because it reminds 
me that the owner built it out of the blood, the aches 
and groans, of his fellowmen, out of the grief of cry- 
ing children, the woeof wailing women.’’ 
‘““(rracious! Whatistheowner? A moneylender 
or a pawnbroker, or something of the kind?’ ** Oh, 
no; he isa dentist |’* 


‘I never was rebufted in so pleasant a 
way as on my journey,’’ said Jo»>lote, the commer- 
cial traveler, lately. ‘*'I was Just about to enter an 
oMce when I saw a staircase with asign, ‘This way 
for commercial travelers.’ 1 supposed the stairs led 
to the counting bouse, so I went upand found my- 
selfin a long hall, with walls where pointing boards 
directed the way. I passed through the hall and came 
Ww a staircase leading down as another board pointed. 
I descended, and opening the door at the lowest step 
I found I was—in the street again. 


An Albany woman was telling a Bing. 
hamton woman, who was visiting in this city, of the 
rapidity with which re its were shooting skyward in 
Albany. The Binghamton woman, after listening a 
while, began to tell of the Binghamton rents, Then 
her small son interrupted her, just as she had finish- 
ed telling what she paid per month in Binghamton, 
by remarking: **Why, that wasn’t for a month; that 
was fora day.’’ Both the women taughed at the 
boy's idea, but the little fellow kept righton and 
Paralyzed his mother by adding. ‘‘It must have been 
fora day, any way, because the man used to come 
day for the rent!’ Report sayeth that the 
amon woman collapsed 


. bho Hair.—The pone and — of the 

air was a subject of speculative theory for 

the ancients, » > nair was considered in- 

Gicative of pusilianimity and cowardice; 

,ooe head of Napoleon was gulitiess of a 
ur 

Frizzly hair was thought an indication 
of coarseness and clumsiness. The hair 
most in esteem was that terminating in 
ringlets. Historians state that Achilles and 
Ajax Telamon bad curling locks; such also 
wastbe bhairot Timon, the Athenian, As 
to the Emperor Augustus, nature had favor- 
ed bim with such redundant locks, that no 
~~ ccna in Rome oould produce the 

6. 

Aaburn or light brown hair was thought 
tbe most distinguished, as ending in- 
telligenoe, industry, a peaceful disposition, 
as well as a great susceptibility to the tender 
passion, 

Castor and Pollux had brown hair; so also 
bad Menelaus, Black hair does not appear 
to have been esteemed by the Romans; but 
red was an object of aversion. 

Ages before the time ol Judas red hair 
was thought a mark of reprobation, both in 
the case of Typhon, who deprived his 
brother of the sceptre of Exypt, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who acquired it in explation of 
bis atrocities. 

Even the donkey tribe suffered from this 
ill-omened visitation, acoording to the pro- 
verb of “wicked asa red ass.’’ Asses of 
that color were held in such detestation 
among the Copts, that every year they 
sacrificed one by hurling it trom a high 


wall, 
ee —e -—_— 

JEALOUSY.—Jealousy, is at once the 
meanest and the most unaccountable of 
vices, What belongs to us we sbal! have, 
inevitably, and wbat we want and have not 
we shall never win by unreason. If we are 
lovely we shall be loved; and if we are un- 
lovely we shali not be loved, no matter 
whether any other takes our piace of not. 
Jealousy of the wealth, the social impor 
tance, or the happiness of others is alike 
unaccountable and absurd. Your own 
house is not lowlier because your neigh- 
bor’s is four stories high and brown atone. 
If he should fail, and have to give up bis 
carriage, it would only crowd the horse- 
cars a little more, and by no means provide 
you with chaise or buggy. What ia it inp 
human nature that makes our poor fare 
seem poorer because our neighbor is eat- 
ing roast duck and drinking champagne? 
To envy the love beatowed upon another is 
equally idle, Hearts keep their eccounts 
usually, with very tolerable fairness, We 
shall receive that of which we are worthy, 
no more—and what is our own by virtue of 
our desert no fate can take away, 


ae 
THe Christian must not only mind 
Heaven, but attend to his daily calling. 
Like the pilot who, while his eye is fixed 
— the star, keeps his hand upon the 
elm, 


LONGEVITY. 








Scientific men see no reason why the 
span of human life may oot be extended to 
around hundred years from the present 
limit of seventy to eighty years, 

The age to which persons lived varies in 
O'd Testatment chronology. 

From Adam’s time to of Methuseiah 
and Noab, men are recorded as attaining to 
well nigh the age of 1,000 years. The Paal- 
mist Davia, however, says: “The days of 
our age are three-score years and ten; and 
though men be so strong that they come to 
fourscore years, yet ls their strength then 
but ‘labor and sorrow; 80 800n passeth it 
away, and we are gone.” 

This wide margin of longevity, together 
with per observance of mental, morai 
and okeatenl laws, leads investigators to he- 
lieve it is possible that human life might be 
made to increase in length of days to a ful: 
century, at least.’ 

Moderation and regularity in eating, 
drinking and sleeping are conducive to lon- 
gevity, and those who observe proper 
nabits and use pure and efficacious reme- 
dies when sick, nay accomplish immense 
labor with no apparent injury to them- 
selves and without foreshortening their 
lives. 

Hon, H. H, Warner, Preident of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, 
and manufacturer of the celebrated War- 
ner’s Safe Cure, has devoted much time 
and research to this subject of longevity, 
and has arrived at the satisfactory conclu- 
sion that life may be prolonged and man’s 
virile powers increased and preserved at 
the same time by rational and natural 
means, Thousands of persons are living 
to-day—enjoying tne blessing of perfect 
health and vigor—who will testify to the 
almost magical efficacy of Warner's Sate 
Cure in restoring them to physicai potency 
and to the normal type of constitution, 
after they had almost given up hope of 
life. 

After middie age, many begin to lose 
their wonted vigor of body, and thereupon 
give way to inertness and useless repining. 
Yet all such have within reach that which 
both renews youth and contributes tu the 

rolongation of life. Warner's marvelous 
Bate Cares are in every drug store, and are 
now regarded as standard spec: fica through. 
out the civilized world. 

Tae strong desire to attain old age—mean- 
time retaining the virile powers of body 
and m'nd—is necessarily ssnasene with 
the res id to aged persons, for peopis 
would pod == desire to be old, were tue 
aged neglected or regarded with mere sul- 
ferance. That is a bigh civilization in which 
age is made a source of distinction. Uf all 
marke of respect, that to age ia most wiil- 
ingly paid, because every one who does 
homage to age may himself, eventually 





become an object of such homage. 





A MAN’s time, when well husbanded, ix 
like a cuitivated field, of which a few acres 
produce more of what is usefal to life than 
extensive provinces even of the richest 
os when overrun with weeds and brarn- 

68, 





\ ANTED—The address of one WILLIAM BIE- 
BEI, eon of Charlies Bieber, deceasea, who 
‘ved in Patladelphiain 1881, He being an helr to 
his father’s estate his address is wanted by 
C. P. RICHEY, Adm'r, Van Wert, Obto. 


Hidten Name ont Mette Oerta Serap Meteora, Passlan, Geman, trivbe te 
Magn, one port of Fert (ee ae large segs Nek of gem eine Cer de 
(eet peter.) Ali br ede, Hemp, Benner Card Us, Oedia, Ube. 


$230 A MON re Agta Wanted, 90 beat elk 
Dg articiesin the worid, i eample 
Address JAY BONSON: Botrute Mok 


5 CARDS Do Mar 1 0 Moe Carte, 25 Revert Carta, 28 #1, 
ou orte + | Cemt Maempte Met of Hiden Meme 
toe Ali euiy 


nae Ci 
Corde wet weet wus. orm twee Cord Werke thetien 1K, Chem 


JOHN MILLARD erites from pyar A Bint grows the heowwat 
OAintarg, tet. * hee « war danthe »* «Vie & Oe 
Reerd Bits hee pretured « hears an) ‘eueren men the 
mara he ™) spper lip ve UT trek oe ote been 
weeks My fare wer en tinel . - 1 for He cere pe, aonled, 
el Hamdrmte om SMITH 4 BPE, OO, Peiatwe Me. 


ENSIONS $72:000.009, "07% 
diera, Sallors, thelr widows 
OF parents. PERSIONS INCREANED, $ Dixcharges prow 
cured Se No pepeton, BO VER. Latest law, pamph- 
set Pree! PaTsiox O'Fapegii, Att'y.Washington,D. C 








Piso’a Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
Be. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


$500 






WE WILL GIVE 


Prize $500.00 


cash (now deposited 


in the Banking House of So PP. GRIFFITH & CO., 
Kansas City, Mo ), tothe firet persoo guessing the 
eXaecl bumber of answers we will receive to thle ad- 
vertisement (printed In twelve papers). Three (1) 
2-cent, stamps must be sent with eacu guess, but 
you can make as many wuceses as you wish. This! 
open to everybooy, both youngand old, rich and 
poor, Answerecan besent until June 5th. Even tt 
you do not get the $00.00 you wili receive the moe 
unique and handsome set of cards, etc., you ever 
saw. Write your name, town and State carefully, 


and ad iress 
THE RUBY TONIC COMPANY, 
Sixth & Delaware Sis., Hanens (City, Mo. 


(Write down the address as soon as you read (bis, as 
you may tlorget lL, and then be §00 poorer!) Kemem- 


out? Quick 


Guess ius 
BADGES 

For Social, Literary aud Beneficial 
SOCIETIES. 

SCL a te ee 


very reasonable prices, 
We also inake @ epectalty o 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
pees which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send tlustra- 


tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


TE. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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DOLLARD & CO. 


ar) 1223 

OM ESTNUT #T., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
TILATING Wit aed ELASTIC BARD 
TOUPEES, 

Inetructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure own heads with accuracy: 

FOR Wie4é, [NOCH RS, TOUPEES AND 6CALFS6, 
No.1, The round of the InCH BA, 

head. 0. 1, From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear as required. 
No. 3. Uver the crown of 











over the top. 
No, 4. From ear to ear the bead. 
rouad the forehead 


en s, Tow Laases' al 
izettes, Brai Curls, ete., beautifully Bt J 
red, and as as any establishment ia tne 

mion. Letters any of the world will re 
ocelve attention, 


Dollard’s Herbanitum Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured aad sold 
at Dollard'sfor the past @fty yeare, aud ite merits 
are such that, while it nas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Bollard’s enerative Creams, to be 
used tn conjunction with the Herbantum whea 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mre. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Uo,, to send ber a vottie of their Herbantam Fx- 
sract for the Hair. Mre, Gorter has tried in vain wo 
obtain anything equal to it as @ dressing for the 
hair in England. 

MES, EDMONDSON GORTER, 
(hak Lodge tLhorpe, 

Norwich, Norfolk, Fugiand, 

NAVY PAY OFFICER, PHILADELPIIA, 

(have used ‘“‘Pollard’s ti: roantum Kairacy, oF 
Veartable Halr Wash,’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was ear.y restored, and has been 
kept by itin ite wonred thickness and strength, it 
is the best Wash I have ever used 

W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
Te Mes. RicHARD DoLLARb, 1223 Chestout et., Mhita, 

i have trequeniy, during a vumber of yeara, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Hierbaniuw Fiacract,*' and Ido aot 
know of any which equalseltt ase pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 

Very reevectfully 
LEONA MYERS, 
V.x-Member of Gougress, Sih Dietrict, 


Eber Deze always ready for salea splendid Btock of 
‘Ww Wl, Half W 


Nov, 2), ‘6a, 


Ihave used cons'antly for more than twenty-five 
veers. ‘'Dollard’s Herbentum,’' for removing dan- 
druffand dressing wy halr also tor therelief of ner 
vous headaches, I have sound ita deitghiful articie 
tor the toltet, and cheerfully tea'ify to the virtues 
claimed for it, Lt would not be without It. 

JAMES KB. CHANDLER, 
No, #6 ( heatout oireet 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1723 CHESTNUT STREF!, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING and BHAVING, 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING, 
None but Practical Male and Female Artists hm- 


Ploves 
FFE te EL be from erroraof youth 
A SU waeatins Veak nem, 
lost vivor, ete, was restored te health In euch ate 
mnarkable manner after all elxe had falled, thet he 
Will aed the mode of cure FRE to all follow euffer 


era Address LG. MITCTIELL, Past Haddam, Coma 


DB, CATON'S FRENCH VITALIZERS 





fA QOvuie AND POSITIV Hestorer of 
‘ TQOK, eed the on gitime 
} Pod Late wi pinit sot BAS 
VITALI known, A Marvellous Invige 
eter, cuiirely barmioss loruggiete or by mail, @), 6 for 


Cireulare froe. DK, KF. CATON, Hoa 6987, Boston, Mase. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


TINGS. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north side 





“Mhe 





Handy Binder.” 























Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would ilke to 
preserve thelr copies of Tite PORT If It could be done easily, 
ueatiy and effectively. Ite size maken 1b epecialiy adapted 
for convenotent and tastetul binding, eo that by the proper 
means, itcan be made a neat volume for fature reference or 
preservation, aod at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for toe centre labie. 


Tole means of binding Tite 


Post proposes to furnish in offertog to ite subscribers one ut 
ue “NEW HANDY BINDEKS,*’ now so popular, and 
wiieh are uoqgreestiouably the must perfect and handsome 
ariiclesof the Kindevery roduced 

THe BINDER Ie made speciaily for Tue Post, contains 
out copy of Une series of a year with equal security, thus 
preserving the paper thoroaghly from loes, soiling or injury. 
lie BINDER works sosimply that It la the task tof only @ 


mitvule Ws ipeert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
ali the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 
pusecesed by Lhe best bound book, Tk Binben, apart from 
jis usefuloese in this respect, le aiso a bandeome piece of 
turpiture. itis made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully orpamented in gilt with the title “SATURDAY 
KVESING Post’’ in bright gold lettering across the centre of 

jlelue pease it makes anarticie of beauty in iteelf, and of 
value asa handy receptacie for Tik Post, that only needs 
~ seen OY OUF subecribers Lo be Tuiiy appreciated, 

Tete HaNDY BINDER will be sent, all postage paid, on 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


To some extent, even summer fashions, 
are now well-advanced, and the shops are 
full of alluring novelties that would tempt 
the most prudent of mortals to be reckless 
for once, and be gullty of tbat most costly 
of all extravagances, buying things for 
which she bas no use, 

For general wear in the early summer, 
bordered and brocbe wooiens take the lead; 
the bordered materials are made up in a 
«reat variety of ways with or without the 
addition of a plain fabricto correspond; the 
broche woolens are nearly always accom- 
panied by plain material, and there are 
two favorite ways of combining them. In 
one style the broche is used for the wide 
side panels of redingote wkirta, the finely 
pleated fan shaped front and the larger 
pleats at the back being of the plain fabric; 
the seoond style consists of a draped front 
of broche and pleated back breadths of the 
plain material; this looks lees well than 
the first style. 

The skirte of most cloth costumes are 
severely, sometimes unbecomingly, plain; 
the front is absolutely flat and straight, tho 
back equally straight but pleated; fortun- 
ately other styles are also in vogue, and 
pleated skirts, or redingote akirta with 
pleated fronts and backs are very much 
worn, 

Braiding on skirts and lacings on bodices 
and sleeves are carried out with gold braid 
and cord, with fancy braid, and in some 
instances with ribbon. 

Jacket bodices with rather amall turned- 
back revers are worn widely opened over 
single or double-breasted waistcoats, the 
upper part of which is also turned back 
with revers folded over the jacket revers, 
and reveaiing a white linen chemisette 
and collar, and bright-colored milk tie, 

A favorite form of jacket is the Eton, but 
there is great variety in these jacket bod- 
jcoa, allhough there are no very striking 
novelties, 

The new jerseys are extremely pretty, 
and made in # great many ways, resem- 
biing more or leas in cut and style the 
most fashionable types of dress bodices, 
The newest and most dremy are tne double- 
breasted Directoire bodices fastened or 
ornamented with large buttons, and those 
which are open in the centre and draped 
on sach side from the shoulders over a 
braided or embroidered plastron; the plas- 
tron Ils often of silk, richly embroidered; 
when braided the jersey is finished off 
with braided collar, cuffs and shaped 
pointed band, forming a kind of narrow 
basque, to match, 

Little Jackets, out off square in front and 
open over puffed or pleated waistcoats, are 
also nade in atockingette, 

A good deal of plain and fancy silk is 
used in combination with plain and figured 
woolen materials, Bordered and embroid- 
ered woolens are combined with plain 
faille, but fancy silks, eapecially Paisley 
silkeinamall patterns, make up exceed- 
ingly well with plain fine diagonals, 

Piaio and striped silks of good quality 
are and will continue in fashion; broche 
siike in new patterns are once more tash- 
lonable, and a few printed foulards are to 
be seen. These, however, like the pretty 
bordered zephyra, will be more plentiful 
in a woek or two's time. 

Parasols are not yet ready, but plain silk 
en-tout-cas, #©> useful for the spring, are 
made of convenient size, with a very nar- 
row border at the extreme edge in a 
different color from the rest, or in another 
shade of the same color, 

Jackets are of al) kinds, but silk em- 
broldery is to @ great extent, at any rate in 
the best models, taking the place of braid- 
ing 

Some pretty short jackets with straight 
fronts have turned-back revers embroid- 
ered in this way, others have embroidered 
waistcoats as well as revers, and many are 
closely fastened and have a single revere 
and very handsome brandenburghs, On 
the whole, however, Jackets with open 
turned-back fronts are smartest and most 
fashionabie. Many of these in colored 
cloth are very stylish littie pardeasus, 

Black and gold and black and green are 
the most fashionable mixtures of colors for 
bonnets and hats; black fancy straw trim- 
med with black lace or net, and gold gauze 
and braid, or with wreaths and boquets of 
liowers, is a stylish and practical combina- 
tion lor bonnets and hats; wide-brimmed 
hats are also made of fine black straw with 
a band of light-colored straw, pale green 
for instance, avout two inches wide, all 
round the briin on the outside edge; these 
trimmed with Diack and pale green foliage 
r ribbon are decidedly ladv-like., 
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the whole width is striped with bands of 
graduated width. 

The shapes of ribbon bows have altered 
considerably of late; they are made witb- 
out ends or with ends of moderate length, 
and the favorite shape is either a rosette 
com posed of a nuwnber of equal loops, or a 
bow of four loops arranged like the arms 
ot a Maltese cross, 

Dinner and bal! dresses are particularly 
varied and graceful this season; the com- 
bivation of several diflerent sty/es, espec- 
iaily the Empire and |).rectoire, with the 
more modern forms of the Princesse dress, 
and with the modes of earlier dates, such 
as Valois and Louis XVI. fashions, leads 
to results that show great taste and ingen- 
ulty, with Just that touch of the unexpect- 
ed that gives the charm of piquancy tw a 
well-devised costume. 

For dinner dresses especially the very 
richest materials are employed; faille is, 
of course, indispensable, bengaline is much 
used, but satin is only resorted to oova- 
sionally for accessories; veloutine, plain 
avd broche velveta, brocades and brocatel- 
les, crepe de Obine and very delicate 
gauses are all fashionable materials for 
these toilettes. 

Green is still the color most in vogue, 
and many new shades have been intro- 
duced as rivais to the still fashionable 
Kmpire green. 

The tender shade of young shoots is a 
great favorite for chapeaux and also for 
evening dresses; grass green is a more 
difficult color to wear, but a few blondes 
with brilliant complexions rather affect 
it. 

Green biends so well with other colors 
that ite prolonged success is easily ex- 
plained; it harmonises with pink, cream, 
red, straw color, and even with some 
shades of gray, and is one of the most 
eflective backgrounds for gold, silver ana 
oolored embroidery. 

Next in favor to green come shades of 
red-brown, and of the dull brick, terra- 
cotta and Egyptian reds, whicn are worn 
both in light and in dark shades, 

Heliotrope is seen here and there, and 
now and then a dress is made of tull, 
royal-biue, but neither color can be reck- 
oned amongst really fashionable tints, 

Tbis last color, however, looks magnif- 
loent in velvet brocade, a redingote of this 
material being worn with a draped tablier 
and crossed fichu draperies of white net 
embroidered with goid, on a white satin 
foundation. 

In neutral tints various shades of beige 
and mastic, known under fanciful and not 
very distinguishing names, are popular, 
especially for use with the many different 
shades of red, with which they harmonize 
well. 

Dioner dresses, even when made with 
high bodioes, or bodices open in front only, 
are composed of the richest fabrics; the 
redingote, or more strictly speaking the 
Princess style, prevails to a very ljarge 
extent, and as the ornamental parts of the 
dress will bear considerable variation, it 
ja not very difficult to give individuality 
to the toilette. 

Revers, draperies, plastrons and chemi. 
settes are ali capable of being modified in 
ap infinite number of ways, and although 
the general style remains the same, the 
details and finishing touches are widely 
different. 


Odds and Ends, 
ABOUT BREAD-MAKING, 


We are quite ready to admit that it is far 
easier now-a-days to obtain good, whole. 
sone bread than it was a few years ago, 
and that it is not necessary to make and 
bake bread at nome in order to insure pur. 
ity; but as the improved gas.stoves, as well 
as cooking ranges generally, afford every 
facility to those who are anxious to acquire 
the art of presenting at table a home-made 
loat, we will endeavor to make the process 
clear to the least initiated of our read- 
ora, 

A word as to the floar: thie, whether 
white or whole meal, should be of the bist 
quality; not the least of its advantages is 
that it should absorb more moisture, good 
flour being dry; henoe, in the long run, it 
is more economical than inferior qualities, 
which feel damp and sticky, smell un- 
pleasantly, and produce bread only dis 
tinguished by its ‘“‘ropiness;’’ that is, when 
cut, it has a “stringy’’ appearance. 

W hole meal bread—which, as its name 
implies, is made from flour from which 
nothing has been removed—will, in the 
majority of cases, be found more agreeable, 
as well as easier of digestion, if finely 
ground; sometimes the ooarser grain 
proves irritating to the stomacn. 
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pecially suitable for those who hitherto 
have eaten white bread only, and contem- 
plate the substitution of brown; as the 
latter will sometimes prove unpalatable if 
the change be made too suddenly. 

Ketore giving any actual recipe for bread 
we would impress upon our readers that 
the following rules must be carried out in 
order to insure success; that is, so far as 
fermented bread (made from yeast) is 
concerned; the untermented kinds require 
totally different trearment. Dried yeast 
is now obtainable in most towns, 

Rule 1.—The yeast must be fresh, sweet 
and crumbly, i, ¢., it should drop from the 
fingers freely; if it sticks and smells sour 
it will not make good bread. 

Rule 2.—Never add water to the yeast 
without “creaming” it first (as hereafter 
directed); not water kills it, and cold 
water chills it; hence, in either case, its 
rising properties are diminished, 

Rule $.—Paees the flour through a sieve, 
and in cold weather let it stand near the 
fre for an hour or two; the vessel used for 
m king the dough in oughtalso to be warm 
and perfectly dry. 

Rule 4.—The water used for mixing the 
douge oust be tepid, namely, a mixture 
of one-third boiling and two-thirds cold 
water; a bap-hazard trial with the fingers 
is no test at all when acouracy is a desider- 
alum. 

Rule 5.—Salt should be mixed with the 
dry tlour; if added to the yeast and water 
it checks the rising. 

Rule 6.—A warm even temperature is 
very necessary during the rising of the 
dough, for if allowed to get oold it is liable 
to be heavy, and too much heat sours it, 
and causes it to harden on the surface. 

Rule 7.—Tbhe exact measure of water 
that a given weight of flour will absorb 
cannot be stated, as flour varies so much; 
but a general rule isa pint and a half for 
four pounds of flour. 

Rule 8.—The softer the dough (so that it 
can be handled easily without sticking) 
the nicer will be tne loaf, and it will remain 
moist longer than if made from very stiff 
dough. 

Now for directions for a trial ‘‘batch,’’ 
which sball be a small one; the ingredients 
r. quired being eight pounds of flour, two 
ounces of dried yeast, a level tablespoon. 
ful of salt, a dessert-spoonful of moist 
(white) sugar, end tepid water—quantity 
sufficient, about three pints, 

Mode.—Put into a large vessel the flour 
and salt and make a hollow in the centre, 
leaving some flour at the bottom—this 
forms tbe bed; in a separate basin put the 
crumbled yeast, add the sugar, and rub 
them with the back of a wooden 
until liquid—this is “creaming;’’ add the 
water, mix and pour into the hollow. 

Stir in flour from the sides until it looks 
like thick batter—this is known as the 
jeaven; sprinkle a littie more flour lightly 
over the surface, then cover with a oloth 
and leave in a warm piace until the top of 
the leaven is covered with bubbles; the 
dry flour that was sprinkled over will have 
disappeared. It ought to have reached 
this point in about thirty minutes, and is 
then ready for mixing into dough with the 
hand, If it leaves the bottom and sides of 
the vessel quite clean, the consistence is 
right; but if it sticks, a little more dry 
flour must be sprinkied round—that ia, 
between the dough and the vessel. 

Should it need more water, that, like 
the first, must be tepid. Now turn it out 
on a clean board, and knead it for a few 
minutes only; return it to the vessel (eith- 
er of earthenware or wood) and then cut 
the top twice with a knife forming a cross; 
acut surface always rises better. Again 
cover, and leave until the dough has 
doubled its bulk; it will take two hours at 
least, but good dough ought always, when 
ready for the oven, to be double its original 
aiz3 

First, knead each loaf until smooth ali 
over, not a crack visible, then ‘shape’’ 
either into cottages, rolls or cakes, or put 
into greased tins, leaving plenty of room 
for rising; for cottages, two-thirds for the 
bottom and one-third for the top, are the 
right proportions. 

Now to bake our bread. the oven should 
be hot enough at the commencement to 
fetch up the dough well, though not hot 
enough to scorch; a little experience will 
prove an efficient teacher; when the bread 
is about half baked, the heat may be re- 
duced; this, in a gas-stove, is very easy. 

When done they will sound firm if 
rapped on the bottom, besides emitting an 
unmistakable odor, that undone bread does 
not give out. 

During the first part of the baking es pec- 
lally, avoid opening the oven door: many 
® Datch of bread, as well as cakes and 
pastry, bas been spoiled by a sudden in- 
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Confidential Correspondents, 


Harry D.—Paul Pry is the name of a 
comedy by Jobn Poole, and it is likewise that of the 
hero of the story. 


W. H. O.—Saurely you can judge whether 
she cares for you or no. There are a thous- 
= and one little signs which should tel! you 

is. 


BRIsTOL.—Really coloriess lacquer can 
be made only from the pure white bleached shellac 
dissolved in very strong and white spirit. The bleach. 
ed shellac can be bought of any wholesale druggis, 
or dealer io varnishes. 


Inquiny,—Oards for a “silver wedding” 
should be on plain white orsilver gray paper, en- 
graved ineilver letters with the maiden name of 
the lady beiow that of her husband. The date 
of the marriage should always be added below the 
names, 


W.T. H.—We think you are very wel! 
rid of aman who, aftersuch a lengthened engage. 
ment, ,wishes to withdraw in so heartless and cruei 
amapner, It seems fortunste that you are not mar- 
ried ; for how could you hope for happiness with such 
aman’ 


Daisy.—A bad squint may sometimes be 
improved by binding a handkerchief over the eye 
that does not squint, soasto force the eye that does 
todo ite duty, and give it strength. We cannot say 
whether this plan—which answers for children 
and infants—would help you, but you might try 
it. 


M. D, W.—An Eolian harp may be form. 
ed*by stretching strings of catgut or wire in paralie! 
lines, over a box of thia deal, in the top of which 
sounding holes are cut. The box should be made to 
fit the opening of a window, so that, when the sash 
is closed nearly down upon it, there will be no en- 
trance for the air except above the box, 


Scott.—A “carpet knight” means one 
whois invested with the title of ‘*knight,’’ which is 
essentialiy a military distinction, but whois not a 
soldier uor a naval officer, but a civilian only, 
and whose title has not been worn in the original 
and orthodox way on a field of battie, but 
bas been conferred for civil service on a carpeted 
floor. 


TROUBLE.—You are subject to nervous 
weakness, and you evidently need a tonic. Ask your 
medical man to prescribe for you. Weare much in- 
clined to believe that you donot take enough open- 
airexercise. You willfind® an excellent plan to 
talk slowly, and to open your lips slightly as though 
you were about to pronounce the letter ‘‘o’’ before 
each word. 


8. H.—State your wish as explicitly and 
as simply as possibie. If the lady does not wish 
your company, flowery language will not win her 
over, ‘*Miss . may I have the pleasure of es- 
corting you home?'’ is as polite, short, and explicit 
a form as you can use, If not sufficiently expressive 
for your taste, you may vary it toeult taste and cir- 
cumstances, 


Bun-MY OHREE.—Paternovter Row, in 
London, was so named from the rosary or paternos- 
ter makers, and some say it was so calied because 
funeral processions on their way to 8t. Paul's began 
their paternosters at the beginning of the Kow, and 
continued them till they reached the church gate. 
Paternoster means the Lord's Prayer, so called 
from the two first words in the Latin version (*'Fa- 
ther our*’). 


JanoRaMvus.—OCertainly the lotus is a 
real and existiog fivwer. It isthe water ‘ily of the 
inundated land ot Egypt, and is revered asa sacred 
plant in Hindostan, Thibet, and Nepaul. There are 
endiess Buddhist and Hinda legeads connected with 
it, as well asin Persian, Chinese, Japanese, Ara- 
dian, and Asiatic Russian sacred traditions, The 
collar of the Star ot India is composed of tle her- 
aldic rose of England, two palm branches crossed, 
and a lotus flower, alternating one with an- 
other. 


STUPIDITY.—St. Nicholas is the patron 
saint of boys, as St. Catherine of girls; he is otber- 
wise known as Santa Claus. There is a legend that 
an Asiatic cevtieman having sent his three boys to 
school at Athens, they were murdered by an inn- 
keeper at Myra for the sake of their luggage. But 
their father having bidden them to call on St. Nich- 
olas for his bless{ng, the good saint had a vision of 
the horribie tragedy, went tothe inn, extracted & 
confession from the host, and raised the murdered 
boys to life again, Heisalso the patron saint of 
thieves, because he once induced a gang of them to 
restore their plunder. 


D. E.0.—You perhaps could do much 
towards cleaning an oil painting by cutting a potato 
in half. and gently applying the cut side to the pict- 
ure and rubbing it. As the soap-like froth accumu- 
lates, use a very soft piece of sponge and a little 
tepia water to removeit. Toclean gilt irames we 
can omty say that if daily dusting with a very soft 
brush meant for the purpose be not sufficient, you 
must have them regilt with the sroper gold leaf, or, 
if only gilded with common oil gold originally, you 
must procure a little bottieand camel’s-bair brush, 
and paint them over yourself, 


BIDEFORD.—The lyre was a kind of harp, 
and is one ot the most ancient of stringed instru- 
ments. Nearly all the Greek music was written for 
it, and it was used asan accompaniment to poetry. 
It was the peculiar instrument of Apollo, the Greek 
god of Music ana Peetry. It gave the name to tbe 
kind of poetry called lyric, to which it originally 
turpished an accompaniment, Pythagorus \s said 
to have discovered the law on which the construction 
of stringed instruments depends, and Terpander 
probably about 670B.C., added three to the four 
strings of the lyre. David probably used the lyre 
and it might have been played by the hand or witbs 
key. 


SanpwicH.—Parmesan cheese is manu- 
factured in the neighborhood of Parma and Pavia 
(Lombardy), and ismade of skimmed cow's milk, 
and flavored with saffron; but Gruvere—from the 
Canton de Fribourg—is made of a combination ot 
goat's and sheep’s milk, Roquefort is » French 
cheese, and is made altogether from sleep’s milk. 
The Duteh cheeses are made from skimmed cow’ 
milk—sometimes skimmed three times. The variety 
most esteemed is called Schapekase, OF sbeep's 
cheese. The Dutch cheeses called Gouda owe thelr 
flavor to the use of muriatic acid, which ts employe” 
ia their making instead of rennet. The ‘ amenbert od 
a French eream cheese, and Gorgonzols \s * e 
Italian one, somewhat resembiing the Fag 
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